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Dererrep Articies: Several communications 
and the proceedings of a few Institute’s are on 


hand. They will ve inserted next month. 





Our Srate Cotteces: It was intended to pre- 
sent, in this number, a somewhat full article on the 
improvements required in our colleges, to entitle 
them to State aid; but the press of other matter 
left no room. The subject will probably be atten- 
ded to next month. 





Orricira, Matter: The contents of this number 
under the official head, are larger than usual, but 


all of great interest and worthy of careful con-. 
The views of Dr. Arnold on oral and} 


sideration. 
written examinations, throw light from a distant 
and new point on this important question. The 
conclusion arrived at,—that the two methods are 
to be mixed, but that the oral form where applica- 
ble is the best,—seems to be the correct one. 


The “tax examples,” as a model for assessment of | ®S the results 


stitution in the State, is an occurrence in the edu- 
cational history of Pennsylvania of great signifi- 
jcance. It shows that the subject of general edu- 
cation has, at last, assumed its true position in the 
esteem of the law-makers. For years it has received 
|a due portion of their consideration ; but its claims 
must now be favored, as well as admitted, toinduce 
'a voluntary journey for the purpose of inspecting 
School, after 
This 


visit, too, was made at a time when other Legisla- 


one of its schools ;—for a Normal 
jall, is but another grade of common school. 


tures were spending their own time and the public 
money, in visits to other States, to draw closer, as 
it was said, the bonds of an Union, which common 
folk know to be innodanger, The visit, therefore, 
was doubly creditable to our representatives at 
Harrisburg; and we are glad to be informed and 
believe, that it was not only satisfactory, but affor- 
ded information, not otherwise procurable, on the 
great question of Normal instruction. 

Much might be here said,—as much has elsewhere 
been well said, on this gratifying event. But as 
the main object was that of informing the members 
|of the Legislature, by personal inspection, of the 
|actual nature, uses, and operations of the school, 
| of which the one visited is the first specimen ; and 
of that visit are to be looked for, not 


school tax, which first appeared under the official 1” what they then said, but in what they will lere- 
head about one year ago, and was republished last | @/ter do,—we shall not give a detailed account of 
month, will again be found in this number, This the proceedings. Suffice it to say, that many good 
is owing to the fact that some typographical errors, | speeches were made, a good Normal School was in- 
consisting of the transposition of several figures, | spected, and a good Normal school dinner, eaten ; 
occurred in the February issue. The table will, it! and that the visitors returned to Harrisburg appa- 


is believed, be now found correct in all respects. |rently well pleased. Certain it is, that they left 
at the school, a Board of Trustees, a Faculty, and 


a crowd of students, quite delighted. 


LEGISLATIVE VISIT TO MILLERSVILLE. 

The visit of the members and officers of the; But after all, though this visit was as satisfac- 
Legislature, on the 17th of February, 1860, to the! tory to all parties as it could be made, it did not 
Normal School of the second District, being the| do full justice to the school. That one hundred 
first visit by that body to any common school in-! and fifty persons could, in the brief space of four 
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hours, examine and become properly acquainted 
with so large and complicated an institution,—with 
its exercises proceeding at once in fifteen or twen- 
ty recitation rooms, its halls, library, refectory, 
lodging rooms, grounds, &c., &c., was and is out 
of the question. 
could be, under the circumstances ; 


As much was shown aud seen as 
but short of a 
visit of two full days, by a smaller number of per- 
sons, a complete idea of the nature and workings of 
the school cannot be obtained. Hence, we should 
like to see the Committees on Education of the two 
Houses pay another and a prolonged visit to the 
school. Such an examination, alone, can effect the 
object in view. 


REMOVAL OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This question has been presented to the notice of 
the Legislature, by the State Superintendent in his 
late annual report. with the intimation that the pow- 
er should either be made absolute in that officer, or 
The matter will therefore, no 
The 
triennial election of County Superintendents, is ap- 


not conferred at all. 
doubt, receive the attention of the Legislature. 


proaching. and those desirous of election or re-elec- 
tion, will naturally wish to know where they stand. 
Others, looking beyond the present, to the future 
good and movements of the system, will feel an in- 
terest in the question. As of this class, we have a 
word to Say. 

Till within « day or two, we were of opinion that 
some change in the law was required, in order to re- 
tain the necessary supervisory power on the one hand, 


and a due responsibility on the other. But a very 


careful examination of the decision in the Schuylkill) 
county case, just made, has resulted in the conviction, | 
that the law is sufficient as it is, and has been cor- | 


rectly construed and decided by the Supreme Court. 

The purpose of the Legislature, in creating the of- 
fice of County Superintendent, was to give to the Di- 
rectors of each county, an agent or officer who might 
discharge certain duties or certain portions of duty, 
for which they themselves were unfitted by reason of 
their want of professional knowledge. These were: 
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1854, in these words :—* He” (the State Superinten- 
dent) “ shall have the power of removing every Coun- 
ty Superintendent for neglect of duty, incompetency 
or immorality, and to appoint another in his stead, 
until the next triennial convention of Directors.” 





In the Schuylkill county case, the State Superin- 
tendent made the removal without formal charges, 
notice to the officer in question, or hearing ; no doubt 
having facts, ample in his own judgment, to justify 
the dismissal. 

The Supreme Court on review of the case have de- 
cided that, as “there was no charge or specification, 
no notice, no hearing, no evidence produced, nor any 
opportunity given” for defence, the proceeding was 
irregular ; and therefore it was set aside. This ap- 
pears to be sound law; but if the Court had gone 
further and asserted its right to go behind the deci- 
sion of the State Superintendent in a case in which 
all the essentials and formalities of a trial had been 
observed, and to review and reverse a decision of 
fact within the jurisdiction of that officer, we should 
heartily join in the application to the Legislature for 
a change in the law. This, however, is nowhere, in 
the opinion of the Court, intimated to be its design. 
On the contrary, in the words of the English case, 
quoted by the Court, they say: “ Where the party 
complained of has had a fair opportunity of being 
heard,—-where the charges, if true, amount to inabil- 
ity or misbehaviour, and where evidence has been 
given in support of them, we think we cannot inquire 
into the amount of evidence, or the balance of evt- 
_dence,—the Chancellor acting within his jurisdicfion 
being the constituted judge upon the subject.” 

This appears to be the true rule. The Supreme 
Court, in a question of review, will not decide a fact. 
That is the province of the primary jurisdiction. In 
such a case as the present it will only do three things : 
jascertain 1. whether the case came within the pow- 
ier of the tribunal whose proceedings are reviewed ; 
|2. whether those proceedings were legal and formal ; 
jand 3. whether the act complained of amounted to 
hem offence charged. And this last power the Court 
will exercise, not as the decision of a question of fact 


the Examination of Teachers, and the visitation of |but oflaw. For instance ; if a County Superinten- 
the schools, so far as the latter required professional | dent be charged with being illiterate, the Supreme 
experience. Other incidental duties in reference to ‘Court will decide whether illiteracy is or is not in- 
the State Department were also assigned ; but those | competency; if, that he neglects to hold Teachers’ 
towards Directors were and are primary in import- | Institutes,—whether that amounts to neglect of offi- 
ance and order. It is true, that for convenience and | cial duty ; or if, that he habitually uses profane lan- 
uniformity sake, the power to issue commissions and | guage, whether that is or is not immorality. But, 
remove from office for cause, was assigned to the | one of these, or all of them, or any others that might 
State Department ; but beyond all question, the right | be named, being decided in the affirmative, the find- 
to the office was always supposed to be, as the Su-jing of them, by the State Superintendent after regu- 
preme Court say, “ for three years—upon the tenure lar trial, will be sustained and affirmed by the Court, 
of good behaviour.” without reference to the “amount or balance of evi- 
The power to remove from office and the legal |dence.” 
grounds for removal, are specified in the 7th para-| If this view of the law, as it now stands construed 
graph of the 46th section of the school law of 8 May, 'and decided, be correct, we can see no occasion for 
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ents is lodged in the hands of those whose agents he 
is, and who are most effected by the discharge of his 
official duties. His removal, for the sufficient causes 
enumerated by the law, is entrusted to one supposed 
to be impartial between him and them, and yet who 
also has an official interest in the proper performance 
of his official duties. 
concerned, the power to review the proceedings for 
his removal is given to the regular, judicial tribunals, 
with appeal to the highest, to protect him against ir- 
regular proceedings or loss of office without a legal 


And, to ensure justice to all 


cause shown. 

All this seems to be in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice and of our other public institutions ; 
and in no way inconsistent with the frame and object 
of the common school system. No doubt, embarrass- 
ing delay may occur, in cases in which the power of 
removal shall be applied by the State Superintend- 
ent. But such delay, as in this case, will result in 
more clearly determining the rights of all parties ; 
and will be a less evil, than that of subjecting the 
whole County Superintendency to the will of the 
State department. 


THE TRUE PRACTICAL. 

The able addresses of Messrs. McVeagh, Veth- 
ake, Jenks and Long, in this number,—though all 
on different topics,—yet all suggest the considera- 
tion of the relative value of the abstract and the 
practical in teaching, of the ideal and the real in 
life. Their perusal has led to the suspicion that: 
possibly, some erroneous opinions prevail in th’s re- 
lation, at least amongst teachers. If so, the sub- 
ject should be maturely considered, for it is of 
transcendant import. 

The six branches of study enjoined by the com- 
mon school law, are not prescribed solely because 
they are of great practical utility. This, of course, 
is one reason for their selection ; but another, and 
amore philosophical and satisfactory one, is, be- 
cause they were supposed to be the proper starting 
points for intellectual culture. For, notwithstand- 
ing that to read, to write and to reckon, to use 
language correctly and know our relative where- 
abouts on this earth, are essentially practical ac- 
quirements and necessary to all; yet, if the human 
mind were so constituted that the study of music 
or geometry was, in the natural order of mental de- 
velopment, the more proper to begin with, beyond 
all question it would have been the duty of the 


change. The appointment of County Superintend- | 


Legislature,--disregarding the merely practical,—to | 


prescribe these as the primary studies. 
The idea, then, that the so called “ common 
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place to the fact that they are also essentially fun- 
damental and efficiently disciplinary. This point 
gained, brings us at once to a truth which lies at 
the very foundation of all true Education, viz :— 
That instruction in the elementary branches, while 
it is to be practical in kind for the ordinary uses of 
life, must also be thorough in principle as the basis 
of all further progress ;—that is, sound in the ab- 
stract as well as perfect in the practical. 
Again,—and it scems almost like trifling with 
the reader to say so,—qualities are not things ; yet, 
though no one assents in words that they are, many 
act as if they were. Mention the word “ practical ” 
in connection with education, and “ reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic,” at once enter the mind of many 
as substantives, or the only objects and represen- 
All else is useless or at 
Whereas, the study of Latin, 


tatives of the practical. 
best ornamental. 
for instance, may be made most practical by its il- 
lustrations of our own language and the scope it 
A fine 
poem absorbed into the spirit and worked out in 
the life, may become most beneficially practical, to 


gives to our views of speech in general. 


the improvement and elevation of the whole being. 
Even dry Logic, if applied to the detection of er- 
ror and the establishment of truth, is of no small 
value when thus practicalized. These and numer- 
ous other studies of a dead, ideal, or abstract na- 
ture, that might easily be instanced, will, if proper- 
ly taught and wisely used, bear comparison, as to 
value in life, with the most practical of the par ex- 
cellence practical branches. It is not the matter or 
the subject of study, then, that is practical, so much 
as the manner of teaching it. And this brings to 
view another error of which education has to disa- 
buse itself: The true idea being that all studies 
are to be made practical. 

Here arises the question,—which, logically might 
have been considered at the beginning of this arti- 
cle,—what is the Practical? Some of the prece- 
ding remarks would seem to adwit, that it is merely 
such a quality or result of study, as enables the 
student to turn his knowledge to profitable account 
in business. This, certainly, is one acceptation of 
the term, and the more common one. But it has 
also a wider application and a deeper meaning.— 
Man is not a mere daily toiler, whose chief end is 
to take, by means of his skill, the greatest practica- 
ble amount of effort out of his thews and sinews, 
his time and his brains; nor is he only a business 
machine, to realize the largest possible profit out 
of his invested capital, by his knowledge of few 


empirical principles of science, or some of the 


arcana of trade; neither is it his true province or 


school branches” have been selected solely because highest aim, as a member of society, to acquire in- 
they are of great practical value, is the first error | fluence by the aid of a little knowledge, adroitly 


encountered on this subject. It should be at once 
corrected, at least to the extent of giving equal 


| 


applied, of some special topic or ruling interest; 
much less, is it his sufficient discharge of public 
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duty, to promote his own profit and at the same 
time to evade all accusation of unfaithfulness.— 
Always, above self-preservation and support, is 
self-respect. Ever, dearer than social position or 
place, should be the public good. Eternally, be- 
yond the fears and the hopes of the present, rise up 
the certainties of the future. If these things be 
so; and if education be, preparation for the duties 
of this life in reference to the next,—-then that course 
of training only is truly practical, which enables us 
to discharge all the relations of our being, for the 
good of man, in the fear of God. 


LIKE SERVICES MERIT LIKE COMPENSATION. 

This position is now “1 ‘solved” to be true, by al- 
most every Institute or Association which considers 
the question whether Male and Female Teachers of 
equal grade should receive the same amount of com- 
pensation for their services. It is a point on which 
our own mind long hesitated; but as that hesitation 


has now ceased, we propose to present reasons both , 


against and for the position, as they successively 
presented themselves, and the settled conclusion fi- 
nally reached. ‘This may be interesting to others, 
though many may differ in result. 

The abstract proposition that similar services, by 
whomsoever rendered, are worth the same price to 
the party benefitted, can admit of no dispute ;—at 
least in a community which acts on the principle that 
“labor is honorable” and that “ the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” But the concrete,—or the application 
of the same proposition to a particular case or class 
of cascs, may not be so clear. And in the applica- 
tion of this principle to the profession of teaching, 
and to the claims of male and female teachers, there 
was with ourselves no little difficulty. 

Against the equality of compensation, there were 
the following reasons : 

In the first place ; male labor, by the general prac- 
tice of society, mostly commands a higher price than 
female, even where the service is the same in kind 
and quantity. 
assistants in stores, household employments, book- 


This difference is seen in the case of 


binderies, tailoring establishments, &c. 
In the second place; it costs a single male more 


to clothe and support himself, than a single female ; | 


the latter having the additional advantage of making 
and washing her own clothes. 

In the third place; the male, if married, has the 
wife and family to support; a burthen from which the 
married female is relieved. 

In the fourth place; the female teacher is better 
suited to the duties of the primary school than the 
male, and by some is supposed to be only suited for 
the lower schoois,—the teachers of which receive the 
lowest salaries. 

And in the fifth place; the single female siesta | 
generally marries in a few years and leaves the pro-| 
fession, taking with her whatever of skill and expe- 


rience she may have acquired; wherefore it would 
seem to be the wiser policy to encourage, by large 
salaries, the increase of male teachers, as the more 
permanent and reliable class. 

For a long time these views seemed conclusive, 
and would have been announced years ago, were it 
not for the fact that the salaries of both male and fe- 
male teachers were so shamefully inadequate, that, 
increase as they might, there was little prospect of 
females receiving too much. The intention was al- 
ways held, however, to take ground in favor of a just 
discrimination as soon as the salaries of females 
should reach a point, at which it would be fair and 
honorable to demand a difference in favor of the oth- 
er sex. Whether we should have lived long enough 
for that event, had we waited for it, it is impossible 
now to determine; but, as our mind has latterly 
changed on this subject, the reason for silence no 
longer exists; and the preponderating reasons will 
now be given. 

1. While it is true that male labor generally com- 
mands greater compensation than female, yet it may 
also be true that this general practice is either found- 
ed on an actual difference in the quantity of labor, or 
based on the very social wrong in question, and there- 
fore should not have any weight in the argument.— 
In stores, in the household, in shops, on farms, the 
male generally performs the harder and more disa- 
greeable part of the work, and should therefore be 
better paid. But in all these classes of cases and oth- 
ers that could be named, if the labor of the two sexes 
is the same and the compensation different, the prac- 
tice establishes no principle, and only asserts a cus- 
tom without proving a right. 

2. As to the relative cost of living in the case of 
single male and female teachers,—there is little if any 
force in the argument, when fairly understood. There 
is now really little actual difference in the cost of 
boarding and clothing between males and females, 
if both live comfortably and dress like ladies and gen- 
tlemen, as they should. As to the female making 
and washing her own clothes, there is nothing in it; 


‘for if she discharge her duty as teacher fully and 


faithfully, and if she give to exercise the time re- 
quired by her own health and to out-of-school study 
the hours essential to her success in teaching, there 


will be little leisure for such work ;—at any rate not 


more than the male teacher will have for some extra- 
official employment, equally remunerative to him.— 


_And even if there were any balance in favor of the 
‘female, the fact is always to be borne in mind, that 


she has few employments open to her, while he has 
before him the whole range of active life with all its 
pursuits ; and therefore a slight advantage, even if it 
exist, in this, should not be counted against her. 
But there are other views, under this head: It 
costs the female as much to prepare herself for the 


'business of teaching as the male ;—that is, if both be 
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no others in determining compensation, for it goes 
beyond our arithmetic to determine what is the dif- 
ference in value between an unfit male and an unfit 
female teacher. But, in reference to actual prepara- 
tion, at the Normal School and the Academy, the 
cost of an education is the same to males as females. 
Then again, there are those long periods annually, 
during which the schools are closed. Here the male 
has decidedly the advantage; for he can “turn his 
hand” to any of a score of employments, for each one 
that is open to a female; and he can, as a general 
rule, earn twice or thrice as much money during the 
recess of school as she can. 

3. It istrue that the husband is responsible for the 
support of the family; but hence it does not follow 
that the wife contributes nothing. Her motherly 
toil and care—who can estimate their value? But 
though a wife, she may continue to be a teacher ; and 
in that case her labor in the household is to be sup- 
plied by hired assistance ; and whatever her salary, 
as teacher, brings in beyond the cost of that assist- 
ance, goes to the support of the family. Besides, the 
rule that the husband supports the family, is by no 
means without exception ; and probably as many ill- 
used wives eke out the family’s miserable subsistence 
by teaching, as by any other outside resource. 

5. Experience does not confirm the assertion that 


females are only fit for the lower schools ; though it, 


is now generally admitted that, as a class, they are 
more successful in the management and training of 
very young children than men. But even if the 
broad proposition were established, it would not 
prove the point in question ; unless, indeed, the value 
of a right direction given to a whole life by right first 
culture in the lower school, be shown to be less than 
that of the doubtful attempt, in the higher schools, 
to correct results of imperfect primary training. It 
is no doubt true, that one-half of the labor and vexa- 
tion of the teacher of the more advanced school arises 
from errors in primary instruction; and in this view 
of the case, as he performs much of the proper duty 
of that period, a claim may be set up that he should 
be paid for it. But would it not be better for him 
and incalculably better for society, that he should be 
spared this portion of his toil, by the employment of 
competent instructors, at honest salaries, in the most 
influential of schools of the whole series—the Pri- 
mary ? 

6. The single female teacher generaliy marries and 
quits the profession. So she does; and though it 
was this result that longest held us on the wrong side 
of this question—for we were loth to loose from the 
schools any of their scanty supply of good teachers,— 
yet now it is this very result that, more than any | 


|as to males, 


teaching, being the deserters. 


What is the complaint in the high school? Why, 
that the student is not well grounded in the rudi- 
ments. Where should he have been thus grounded ? 
Of course in the secondary, or other lower school 
But the teacher of that school will tell you, that he 
reached it so backward in his studies, so undisciplin- 
ed in mind and so rude in mauners, that comparative- 
ly little could be done for him. Go, then, to the pri- 
mary, and ask, why was the pupil transferred from it, 
with such slender acquirements and such improper 
habits ? 
told—not in these words, perhaps. but in effecfé— 


You now get the true reason, for you are 


that in the true primary school, Tur Faminy, the 
training was such as to thwart every attempt at cul- 
ture of manners, mind or morals, in the school. 
Now if it be true—and no one can successfully 
controvert the position—that right education should 
commence in the primary school, where, therefore, 
the best teacher should be; 
that the family, is, after all, the actual primary 
school,—then let us have as many well educated and 


and if it be also true, 


experienced teachers in the mother’s chair of this 
school as by any means practicable. This, it seems 
to us, is the true direction of promotion and the right 
post of duty for female teachers ; and the greater the 
number thus withdrawn from the day to the home 
school, the better for society, as well as every other 
grade of school—even to the college. 

But even if this tendency were an injury, instead of 
the great benefit it is, we doubt whether accurate 
statistics would establish the fact, that many more 
females leave the profession for matrimony, than 
males for other causes ;—we of course now speak of 


well qualified teachers of both sexes. If the list of 


normal school graduates, in any of the States having 


had institutions of that kind for a considerable num- 
ber of years, could be obtained, with their present 
employments, it is doubted whether a much larger 
proportion of males continue to be teachers, than of 
females. Women are drawn off in one direction, it 
is true, and in large numbers; but men have many 
avenues, the aggregate desertion into which proba- 
bly equals that into the single one open to females. 
Nor is this to be deplored as an unmixed evil, even 
It is probable that the best remain; 
generally only those whose natural vocation was not 
And even if some 
good teachers do leave the platform, society kas the 
benefit in some other department of usefulness. No 
one can shut his eyes to the fact, that very many O« 
our most useful and prominent men received thei 

and if 


this be so, it is a good and not an evil to see the num- 


best training in the school room us teachers; 


ber increase. 
For these and other reasons that will suggest them- 


other, leads to the wish to see females in as large) selves, we are decidedly in favor, L. of inducing, by 


numbers as possible prepared for the duties of the) 


equal salaries, as many females as possible to become 


profession,—quit the school room when they may.! teachers; and 2, of seeing them, as soon after as they 





————__ 


have a fitting call, promoted to the charge of the 
true primary school—Tue Famtny. 


Look 


A DicTIOoNARY OF THE EnGLisu LANGUAGE. By Joseph 
E. Worcester, LL. D. Large Quarto, 1854 pages. Bos- 
ton: Ilickling, Swan & Brewer. 1860. For sale by 
Elias Barr & Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

This is the Dictionary of the Worcester series ; and for 
size, number of words given, multiplicity of useful con- 





A otices, 


tents, and beauty of mechanical execution, it will com- 
pare with any book in the language. The Introduction 


contains :—Principles of Pronunciation; Orthography ; 
English Grammar; Origin, Formation and Etymology of 
the Language ; Archaisms, Provincialisms and American- 
isms; History of English Lexicography; List of works 
consulted in preparation, and the signs used in this Dic- 
tionary,—occupying 68 pages. The Dictionary itself,— 
containing 104,000 words, 19,000 of which are in addition 
to those in the ‘* Universal Dictionary” of the same au- 
thor,—covers 1696 pages; many of the scientific and tech- 
nical terms being embellished with beautiful cuts, repre- 
senting the object to the eye, and most of the words illus- 
trated by passages from standard authors. 
The 
and Latin, and of Scripture proper names, and of modern 


The Appendix, 
filling 158 pages, contains: Pronunciation of Greek 
Geographical names ; also, of distinguished men of modern 
times ; together with Abbreviations and Signs used in 
printing and writing ; and acollection of Words, Phrases, 
and Quotations, from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian 
and Spanish Languages. This ‘‘table of contents,’?— 
which we believe to be actually contained in the book, 
itself,—will be its best commendation. To the admirers 
of Dr. Worcester, as a Lexicograpler, it will be a welcome 
boon, and to the world of letters a great accession. 

THe TEACHERS’ AssiIsTANT; or hints and methods in 
School Discipline aid Instruction ; being a series of fa- 
miliar letters to one entering upon the Teacher’s work. 
By Charles Northend, A.M., author of ‘ Teacher and 
Parent,” &c. 358 pages. 12mo. Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
Boston, 1559. 

The deserved reputation of the author will command | 
for this work, the perusal of every teacher. It is all good; 
but the letter on Object Lessons, at this juncture in edu- 


cational progress, is worth more than the cost of the whole | 


book. 


A Scuoor Reatster, for recording Attendance, Recita- | 
tionsand Deportment, inclasses ; designed for Colleges, 
Academies and Schools. By N. C. Brooks, A. M., Presi- 
dent of Baltimore Female College, &c. 64 pages, small 
4to. A.S. Barnes & Burr, New York. 1859. 

This Register is arranged for eleven weeks, and seems 
to have al! the essentials of such an indispensable part of 


school appliance. It is on good paper, in a neatly bound 


form, and altogether, a very desirable specimen of its | 
class,—which we are glad to see is becoming possessed of | 


many members. | 





; Official, | 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, | 
HARRISBURG, Marcu, 1860. | 

Salaries of County Superintendents: The salaries of the | 
County Superintendents have always been paid out of the | 
general fund, and not out of the schoo] appropriation to | 
the particular county. The last two lines of the 39th sec- | 
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tion of the act of 1854, were considered by Mr. Black, then 
State Superintendent, as incompatible with the general 
purpose of the act, and were accordingly administered 
practically as above stated. This practice has repeatedly 
been confirmed and sanctioned by law, as will be seen by 
reference to the appropriation bills of several years past. 


Catechisms, &c. Catechisms, denominational creeds, and 
other similar sectarian books and primers, are inadmis- 
sible in the common schools. 


TO DIRECTORS. 


Occupation Tar: There being no end to inquiries as to 
the proper mode of levying the occupation tax for school 
purposes, the following examples are republished from the 
March number of the School Journal, 1859, to illustrate 
and explain the subject: 

In proceeding to levy the annual school tax, Directors 
will first procure from the County Commissioners and have 
before them, *‘a correct copy of the last adjusted valua- 
tion of proper subjects and things made taxable for State 
or county purposes ;”? which said property, subjects and 
things are by the school law made taxable for school pur- 
poses. (Sec. No. 40, page 16, of the Common School Law 
and Decisions.) Whatever subjects and things they find 
there returned, will be subject to school tax, according to 
the explanations of the various Acts of Assembly which 
are laid down in the School Law and Decisions from page 
86 to 95 inclusive. But directors cannot go outside of the 
** last adjusted valuation”? thus furnished by the County 
Commissioners; and therefore cannot levy school or build- 
ing tax upon anything which they do not find there re- 
turned. (Sec. No. 85. page 27; and No. 281, page 86.) 
If directors will bear this in mind, they cannot well go 
astray, and will save themselves much trouble and em- 
barrassment. It is not their business to hunt up taxable 
subjects and things, which the Assessors or Commission- 
ers have neglected to return. (The only exception to this 
rule is fully explained in No. 46, page 17, and No. 223, 
page 87.) 

With the copy of the Commissioner’s adjusted valuation 
before them, the Directors will then proceed to levy the 
school tax, and, when necessary, the building tax, accord- 
ing to the decisions and explanations above referred to, 
from page 86 to page 95 inclusive; constantly bearing in 
mind the facts stated in decision No. 289, on page 87. 

In the following examples, the rate per cent. for school 
tax upon property, for illustration, is fixed at five mills 
on the dollar, and for building purposes, at two and a half 
mills on the dollar. The principle, will, of course, be the 
same, at any other rate per cent. within the limits fixed 
by law. ‘The numbers given in parentheses, in the fol- 


|lowing examples, refer to the decisions applicable to the 
| case. 


Decisions No. 316, page 92, is erroneous ; and is hereby 
annulled. Under the terms of No. 120, page 37, the build- 
ing tax on trades, professions, and occupations, cannot be 
less than one dollar. 

The specific tax on carriages and watches, should also 
be the same for building purposes that it is for school pur- 
poses; such being the terms of the law. 

Particular attention is called to No. 293, on page 88. If 
the rule there laid down were not adopted, an occupation 
valued at $1200 would pay no more tax than an occupa- 
tion valued at $25, which would be manifestly unequal 
and unjust, as well as contrary to the intention of the law. 
It will be seen that the rate per cent. is to be applied to 


ithe ** assessed value of the eccupation,”’ in order to get the 


amount of tax on it, where it would exceed the minimum 


of one dollar. 


The Court of Common Pleas of Juniata County, has de- 
cided that the occupation of a farmer is not taxable for school 
purposes. 

Whenever the taxable is too poor to pay the dollar oc- 
cupation tax, Directors should make an abatement of part 
of it, or exonerate it entirely. (See No. 42, page 17 and 
No. 294, page 88. 


School Build- 





Tax. ingtax 
Ezample No. |. 
Henry Stiles, 
Trade, Hatter. No valuation. (No. 120, 
293.) 1.00 | 1,00 
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o ‘School Build- Example No. 14. School Bu ila- 
red Example No. 2. Tax. ingtax Christopher North. Tax. ‘ing tax 
dly James Watson. _ al Occupation, Farmer. (No Tax.) 
by Trade, Printer. Valuation, $50( No. 293.)| 1.00 | 1.00 
ast. j Example No, 15. 
Example No. 3. | James Spear. 
and John Smith. Occupation, Farmer. 
nis- Trade, Blacksmith. Valuation, $100 (No. | 2 Horses, valuation, $75 
293.) | 1.00 | 1.00 2 Cows, ss 13 
Example No. 4. | | 12 Sheep, es 12 
John Jones. | | 
: to Trade, Cabinet Maker. Valuation, $200 | $100 50 DN 
ool (No. 289, 29°.) oe | 1.00 | 1.00 
the 1 Horse, $50 | ; Ezample No. 16. 
ate 1 Cow, 20 | George Hartley. 
pa Hp vg dees | 
} 7 4 Horses. Valuation, $150 
oa y 6 Cows, - 60 
iad Example No. 5. | | 50 Sheep, “s On 
ate John Phillips. : } A | 1 Yoke of Oxen, * 10 
und Trade, Tailor. Valuation, $150 (Nos.! | 100 acres of land,* 1.500 
ur- 289, 291.) } 1. | 1.00 Money at interest, 400 
aw House and lot, valuation, $300. | 1.50 | 315 
ind : : | | $2200 11.00 ' 5.50 
>to Example No. 6. | | ) 1 Pleasure Carriage. Val. $150 (No.308,) 1.50 | 1.50 
ich Smith Jones. | 1 Silver Lever Watch, se 6 °15 | .% 
ge Trade, Carpenter. Valuation, $250 (Nos. i 
the 291, 293.) 1.25 | 1.00 | Erample No. 17. 
nty 2% acres of land, valuation, $250 ‘ | Thomas Jones. 
ld- 1 Horse, 60 | | | Occupation, Merchant. Val. $200 (No. | 
re- 1 Cow, 15 1120, 291.) 1.00 1.00 
6.) Money at interest, 200 | | 1 Gold Watch. (No. 308.) 6 .15 
| _ $525 | 2.623) 1.31) | Example No. 18 
ble 1 Silver Lever Watch, (No. 308. )) +75 | 75° William Boyd j 
ne : | Occupation, Merchant. Valuation, $600 
his Example No. 7. | | (No. 293.) 3.00 1.50 
23 Henry Herbert. | 1 Horse. Valuation, $80 
P Profession, Physician. No valuation, | | 1 Cow, “< 20 
ion (No. 293.) 1.00 | 1.00 | I House and Lot, éé 800 
‘he | | 10 acres of land, s 100 
rd- Example No. 8. | | Money at interest, $s 300 
to, Daniel Williams. | | | 
in Profession, Physician. Valuation, $150) $1300 6.50 | 3.26 
(No. 291.) 1.00 |} 1.00 | 1 Gold Lever Watch, (No. 308.) 1.00 1.00 
01 1 Horse. Valuation, $50. | 25 | 125 | 1 Pleasure Carriage, $150, eK 1.50 | 1.50 
7 Example No. 9. | | | Example No. 19. 
he William Simpson. | John Pile. { 
ed Profession, Lawyer. Valuation $300( No. | | Occupation, Clerk. Val. $150 (No. 120.); 1.00 | 1.00 
)- 291, 293.) -50 | 1.00 
be 1 Gold Lever Watch. (No. 308.) | 1.00 | 1.00 Example No. 20. 
John Taylor. 
by Example No. 10. Single Freeman, without occupation, 
id- John Hart. (No. 120, 190.) 1.00 1.00 
be Profession, Lawyer. Val.$1,2°0 tint 
293.) 6 | 3.00 Example No. 2). 
80 1 Horse. Valuation, $100 Joseph Young. 
ire 2 Cows, 50 | | Single Freeman, without occupation, 
50 acres of land, 1,000 |(No. 120, 290, 291.) 1.00 1.00 
If 1 House and Lot, 890 | | | 1 Gold Watch, (No. 308.) iv) 75 
om Money at interest, 1,500 | 
a- | | Example No. 22. 
al $3,450 117.25 8.625 | William Coleman. 
7. Pleasure Carriage. Val. $200 (No. 308.)| 2.00 | 2.00 (No occupation returned by Assessors,) 
to | (No. 85, 281.) 
he Example No. 11. | 50 Acres of Land. Valuation, $500 
m Peter Mellinger. | 2 Horses, 6 80 
‘ Occupation, Laborer. No valuation, (No. i | 3 Cows, 66 25 
e- 120, 293.) 1.00 ; 1.00 | 12Sheep, “ 12 
ral | Money at interest, <a 300 
Example No. 12. —— 
re George Sheaffer. | $917 1.584) 2.298 
- Occupation, Laborer. Val. $25 (No. 120,| | 
id 293.) | Election of County Superintendents; The third election of 
: | County Superintendents will take place, at the respective 
_ __ Example No. 13. county seats, on the first Monday in May. There is no 
i- Henry Williamson. é 4 duty of more overshadowing importance than the one de- 
x Occupation, Laborer. Valuation, $24 | volved upon School Directors on that occasion, and the 
i (No. 120, 293.) manner in which they may perform it, will vitally effect 
1 Cow, $°2 the welfare of the school system. The law has wisely 
2 Sheep, 2 conferred this responsible duty upon the immediate re pre- 
) —_— | | sentatives of the people in the respective districts, relyin; 
$14 } 07 | .03$ | upon their intimate knowledge of the workings and wants 





of the school system, their sound judgment, disinterested 
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motives, and knowledge of the persons who might present 
themselves for this important office. Thus far, this re- 
sponsibility has generally been met in the right spirit, and 
in most cases, though not always, with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

But there are, doubtless, errors yet to be corrected, and 
possible dangers avoided. The opportunity is now pre- 
sented to accomplish both. The office is now permanent- 
ly established, as an indispensable agency in the admin- 
istration of the system; and the best efforts should be di- 
rected to the great work of making it uniformly efficient 
and acceptable, by the election of the right men and the 
best men, to fill it. If this is not done, the responsibility 
rests with the directors, who have been clothed with the 
power, under the law, to strengthen or weaken the system 
by their votes in convention. 

The success and usefulness of the County Superintend- 
ency depends, more than any other office in the common- 
wealth, upon the men who fillit. The greatest care should 
therefore be taken in the selection. Every competent and 
faithful officer, who is willing to serve, should be retain- 
ed; for experience is of great value in such an office as 
this, and cannot be transferred to a successor. Besides, 
fidelity to duty in such an arduous post, should be reward- 
ed by a continuance of public confidence and approval.— 
Those who have proved themselves incompetent or un- 
faithful, have no reason to expect any further sacrifice of 
the public interests for their individual benefit. Care 
should be taken, however, to discriminate between popular 
dissatisfaction arising from a faithful application of the 
powers of the office, and that arising from ineapacity or 
indolence. No man should be elected whose past official 
course, or personal pledges, will not be a sufficient guar- 
anty for the faithful devotion of his time and energies to 
the full and faithful performance of al! the duties of the 
office, according to the letter and the spirit of the law.— 
Another special danger should be guarded against with 
scrupulous care. It is this:—no man should be elected 
who wants the office as an appendage to any other inter- 
est or pursuit ; least of all, one who would make the duties 
of the office subordinate to any interest or pursuit what- 
ever. 

The following exhibits of the requisite qualifications of 
County Superintendents, appeared in the editorial columns 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal for April and May, 1857. 
They are as suggestive and yaluable now as they were 
then, and are earnestly commended to the attention of di- 
rectors : 

** Taking it for granted, then, that experience has fully 
justified the wisdom of the Legislature in requiring the se- 
lection of a fit person and the payment of a sufficient sala- 
ry, for this office, two questions arise for the consideration 
of Directors— 

*© 1, Who is a fit person for the office ? 

*©2. What is a sufficient salary? 


* In answer to the» first question, it may, in the words 
of the school law, be replied that fitness consists in— 

“1. * Literary and scientific acquirements.” These are 
both indispensable, and the degree of them should be con- 
sidered. In every county, schools of every rank and 
grade—from the lowest primary to the high school, with 
its full round of branches—either are or soon must come 
into existence; and to discharge the office properly, the 
Superintendent must be qualified ‘to examine’ all the 
Teachers, ‘ to visit’ them, and to ‘give such instructions 
in the Art of Teaching and the method thereof in each 
school’ as the condition and grade of each shall require. 
How can this be done, except by one who is scholar 
enough to teach the teacher of the highest branch taught 
in the highest school in his county? 

662. * Skill and experience in the Art of Teaching,’ is 
another requisite and is also exacted by the law:—not 
only skill to know, but practice todo. It is no doubt true, 
that, in some instances, the office has been well filled by 
persons of no great, or possibly of no, actual experience 
in the art. This is owing to the known fact, that some 
men have naturally in them so much of the elements of 
the Teacher and such a love for the work and the cause, 
as to supply, to a great degree, all other defects. But the 
exception only proves the rule; for the instances of fail- 
ure for want of this element, have been too numerous to 
leave the question doubtful. The safer and the /egal rule 


is, in all cases, to require this ‘skill and experience.’ 
**But mere learning and professional skill are not suffi- 
cient, unless, as the law and the necessity of the case 
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every where intimate, they are accompanied with the 
power to make them efficient. Hence. 

**3. * Ability to impart knowledge and give information, pub- 
licly, as well as privately, is indispensable. Since the pass- 
age of the act of 1854,—in addition to the public meetings 
for the examination of Teachers, and the public visitation 
of schools in the presence of directors and parents, there- 
by prescribed,—the holding of district and county Insti- 
tutes, Associations and Meetings, for the improvement of 
Teachers, and the delivery of public lectures and ad- 
dresses for the furtherance of the system and the expla- 
nation of the law, have become so general, and are found 
to be so beneficial, that they may now be regarded as an 
integral part of the Superintendent’s duties. All these 
occasions impose the duty of addressing the public; and 
the officer who does not do it, no matter what the cause, 
fails in his duty. The ability, therefore, to speak in pub- 
lic, should be embraced amongst the requisites of fitness 
for the office. 

“4. Energy of character, and love for the work, are the last 
essentials that may be specified. Without these, the high- 
est degree of scholastic attainment, of professional skill, 
and of power of expression, will fail; for the great mov- 
ing forces of the required character will be wanting.— 
With these present in large degree, even a medium of 
qualification in other respects, may succeed. 

** Amongst the qualifications necessary to this most im- 
portant office, it is, of course, not deemed requisite to 
speak of temperance, honesty or industry, nor of common 
sense, suavity of manners, or knowledge of human nature. 
These are requisites to the safe and efficient discharge of 
every public trust; the one in question being no exception 
to the general rule, but rather demanding them in greater 
degree than most others. In a word, and aside from 
special requisites, the nearer the character of a County 
Superintendent approaches to that of a Christian gentle- 
man, ‘he greater will be his acceptance and success. 

*“'The answer to the question, What is an adequate 
salary? will depend mainly upon the locality; and the 
experience of the past three years will, in many cases, 
modify past action on this point. Many of the Conven- 
tions fixed the salary in 1854, under a total or very ma- 
terial misapprehension of the nature of the office, the 
amount of service required and the degree of good to be 
effected. Now, in many parts of the State, all these 
points are clearly comprehended, and the action of direc- 
tors will no doubt be different. No one who knows the 
people of Pennsylvania will, for a moment, suppose that 
injustice will be done, in regulating the compensation of 
those who are found to be amongst the most useful, most 
laborious and most important of our public agents. The 
actual amount must, as just remarked, depend on the cir- 
cumstances of each case; still, certain general principles 
are indicated by the nature of the office and the wants of 
the schools, which it may be useful to elicit. 

‘*The first point to be determined is, whether the whole, 
or only a portion, of the officer’s time will be required for 
the full discharge of the office. This will wholly depend 
on the number of schools in the county. If they are ma- 
terially over one hundred and likely to be increased, then 
the best policy and the course most productive of good, 
will be to pay for and require his whole time and services. 
In such cases, more than half of the year may be most 
beneficially devoted to school visitation, which, to be 
effectual, should be full and frequent. The rest of the 
year can be profitably devoted to the improvement of the 
Teachers in one or more Institutes of greater or less du- 
ration, to the officer’s own improvement and to the pre- 
paration of his reports, &c. 

** In smaller counties, a less portion of the officer’s time 
will be needed, and the salary may be in proportion ; 
but, in all cases, enough should be given to secure his 
whole time and efforts *o the service of the schools while 
in operation, and to the improvement of the Teacher dur- 
ing a portion of the recess. 

‘The only other general principle to be kept in view, 
in arranging the salary, is, thatof making it large enough 
to command the very best professional talent within the 
reach of the Convention. For reasons already given, no 
other should be thought of. 

“The man, then, whom Law, Experience and the 
Wants of the system demand for County Superintendent, 
is:—A practical Teacher, who is also an ancomplished scholar, 
and a ready public speaker ; with sufficient love for it to un- 
dertake, and energy to perform, the great work before him ; 
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and the salary should be sufficient to compensate him, as far | 


as money can, for the efficient discharge of so great a labor. 

**An unqualified, inefficient or uninfluential officer, 
will not only prove injurious to the common school sys- 
tem, in all its local operations, but will cripple the efforts 
now being made by the Teachers in the noble course of 
self improvement, and will belittle the profession general- 
ly. While an able, experienced and active practical 
teacher in the office—one who is alive, not merely to the 
good of the schools, but to the true interests of his pro- 
fession,—can and will do more for them and it, than all 
the other means that have yet been devised and put into 
operation, for the improvement of the system. 

‘*]t is unnecessary more than to assert these points.— 
The transactions of the past three years, in every part of 
the State, establish their truth. Several counties that had 
previously made a most promising beginning in the race 
of improvement, by the voluntary efforts of prominent 
teachers who acted as leaders, at once became statiouary 
or retrograded under the Superintendency ; for the simple 
reason that the office was inefficiently filled. Others, on 
the contrary, that had previously scarcely shown a sign 
of educational life, at once became active and progressive; 
solely because the right man was put into this all import- 
ant office. While others, again, that had already made 
considerable advances, have been pushed on to a state of 
improvement beyond the expectations of the most san- 
guine. These results, or their various combinations, are 
obvious to all; and the single solution which explains 
every one of them, is to be sought, as it will most certain- 
ly be found, in the degree of fitness or unfitness of the 
respective County Superintendents. 

“Thus viewed from the stand-point occupied by the 
common school Teacher,—What constitutes fitness as to- 
ward Teachers? Several qualifications are essential. 

** He should be a practicai Teacher. How else can he ex- 
amine teachers, and pass intelligently, impartially and 
satisfactorily upon their professional qualifications ? How 
else can he visit their schools, and professionally ascer- 
tain and officially report their true condition? As well 
might a doctor criticise and amend the pleadings of a 
lawyer, or the lawyer prepare the recipe or dictate the 
treatment proper for the doctor’s patient,—as a member of 
any other profession or calling, perform the duties of the 
chief teacher of the schools of a county; for such is the 
County Superintendent. 


** He should have been active in the educational movements | 


of the county. Not only is this proper as a proof that he 
possesses the right feeling, but it will have another good 
result. Such a person, being well versed in the move- 
ments and condition of the field of his labors, will be 
prepared, at once, to enter upon their effective discharge ; 
whereas, an entire stranger, or one who has held aloof 
from the movement, will lose much valuable time in ac- 
quiring the necessary knowledge of the affairs committed 
to his care, and of the persons who are to be his co-work- 
ers in their management. 

** He should have ability and experience in the conducting of 
Institutes. The institute is the test of the County Super- 
intendent’s efficiency. Great professional knowledge, 
tact in management, influence upon the community, and a 
large fund of expedients, are indispensable to meet the 
various and often very embarrassing requirements of these 
meetings. It may safely be asserted, that the Superin- 
tendency has not failed in a single county, in which the 
Superintendent himself has gotten up, conducted and 
brought to a successful conclusion, a series of annual 
County Institutes. 

** He should, finally, be a ready and fluent public speaker. 
Almost numberless are the occasions for the exercise of 
this faculty,—the lack of which operates in every instance 
prejudicially to the cause of educational advancement.— 
Directors are to be addressed and cheered on in the per- 
formance of their unpaid but most important duties; the 
law to be explained to them, and their relations to parents, 
pupils and teachers detailed and defined. Parents are to 
be addressed and urged to the discharge of their portion 
of the great work. Pupils are to be publicly spoken to 
and encouraged, and wisely stimulated to greater exer- 
tion. Teachers are to be lectured to, instructed and urg- 
ed forward in the path of duty and professional improve- 
ment ;—in a word, the Superintendent is to have a word 
or an address for every class and portion of the commu- 
nity, when called on to deliver it ;—for what class or por- 
tion is not interested in the results of his official action ?”’ 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Mode of Examining Teachers: The following letter from 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. the celebrated Head Master of the 
Rugby School, England, to the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of London, in reference to the examination of stu- 
dents in the Universities at Cambridge and Oxford, forci- 
bly illustrates the advantages and importance of oral in 
contrast with written examinations. If there be such a 
marked superioriry in oral examinations in the case of 
mere students, how much more important must they not 
be in the case of teachers, who must not only know, but 
must be able to readily communicate and illustrate what 
they know. Experience has proved that both methods 
are liable to abuse in incompetent or untrustworthy hands, 
and the written mode may be used as a shelter for profes- 
sional inability or inexperience. 

But in applying abstract principles to practical purposes, 
we are obliged to take things as we find them, and govern 
ourselves accordingly. The certificates granted by Coun- 
ty Superintendents are not vague general estimates of the 
average qualifications of the applicants. In the case of 
the County certificate, the exam‘nation must be thorough 
and critical throughout. On the provisional certificate the 
exact proficiency in each of the branches named must be 
accurately stated; and to this end, each applicant must 
be carefully examined in every branch, and the list of 
branches not loosely averaged amongst the whole class. 
And this reaches a practical difficulty and raises the in- 
quiry :—How many teachers can be accurately ane impar- 
tially examined by the oral method, in a single day? 

In some counties it is necessary to examine fifty, sixty, 
seventy, or one hundred and fifty at a time ; and in such 
cases, how is an oral examination to be successfully con- 
ducted, so as to constitute a reliable criterion of the teach- 
ers’ qualifications? “Can a County Superintendent of the 
highest professional skill perform such a task, with even 
approximate certainty and success? And if not, how far 
must the abstract rule bend to circumstances, and to what 
extent should written examinations be resorted to, as a 
modification of the rule? This seems to be the only real 
point of difficulty upon this subject, and a statement of the 
view and experience of Superintendents upon this poirtis 
invited, in order to a proper solution of the question. 


* Rucspy, Marcu 17, 1838. 


‘* | fear that I may be too late in offering the following 
suggestions; but I had not observed the progress of the 
committees, till I found by the reports, which I received 
this morning, that a resolution had been passed, but not 
yet, I believe, confirmed, to adopt the recommendation of 
the Vice-Chancellor, that the examinations should be com 
ducted entirely through the medium of printed papers. I 
think that is a point on which the experience of Oxford, 
entirely confirmed in my own judgment by own experience 
here, is well deserving of consideration,—because we ha- 
bitualiy use and know the value of printed papers, and 
we know also the advantages to be derived from a viva 
voce examination, of which Cambridge has made no trial. 
I think that these advantages are much too great to be re- 
linquished by us altogether. 

*‘ Ist. The exercise of extempore translation is the only 
thing in our systein of education, which enables a young 
man to express himself fluently and in good language with- 
out premeditation. Wherever it is attended to, it is an 
exercise of excceding value; it is, in fact, one of the best 
possible modes of instruction in English composition, be- 
cause the constant comparison with the different idioms 
of the languages, from which you are translating, shows 
you in the most lively manner the peculiar excellencies 
and defects of our own; and if men are tried by written 
papers only, one great and most valuable talent, that of 
readiness, and the very useful habit of reta vy presence 
of mind, so as to be able to avail one’s self without ner- 
vousness of all one’s knowledge, and to express it at once 


by word of mouth, are never tried at all. 








‘© 2d. Nothing can equal a viva examination for 
trying a candidate’s knowledge in the contents of a long 
history or of a philosophical treatise. 1 have known men 
examined for two hours togethe viva voce, in Aristotle, 
and they have been thus tried more completely than could 
be done by printed papers; for a man’s answers suggest 
continually further questions ; you can at once probe his 
weak points; and, where you find him strong, you can 
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give him an opportunity of doing himself justice, by 
bringing him out especially on those very points. 

*‘3d. Time is saved, and thereby weariness and ex- 
haustion of mind, to both parties. A man can speak 
faster than he can write, and he is relieved by the variety 
of the exercise. 

“4th. The eclat of a viva voce examination is not to 
be despised. When aclever man goes into the schools at 
Oxford, the room is filled with hearers of all ranks in the 
University. His powers are not merely taken _on trust, 
from the report of the examiners; they are witnessed by 
the University at large, and their peculiar character is 
seen and appreciated also. I have known the eloquence | 
of a man’s translation from the poets and orators and his- 
torians, and the clearness and neatness of his answers in 
his philosophical examinations, long and generally re- 
membered, with a distinctness of impression very ditfer- 
ent from that produced by the mere knowledge that he is 
in the first class. Andin London, the advantages of such 
a public viva voca examination would be greater of course 
than anywhere else, because the audience might be 
larger and more mixed. 

5th. Presence of mind, isa quality which deserves to 
be encouraged—nervousness is a defect which men feel 
painfully in many instances through life. Education 
should surely attach some reward to a valuable quality 
which may be acquired in great measure by early practice, 
and should impose some penalty or some loss on the want 
of it. Now, if you have printed papers, you effectually 
save aman from suffering too much from his nervous- 
ness; but if you have printed papers only, you do not, | 
think, encourage as you should do, the excellence of pres- 
ence of mind, and the power of making our knowledge 
available on the instant. 

6th. It is an error to suppose that no exact judgment 
of @ mau can be formed from a viva voce examination. 
Like all other things, such an examination requires some 
practice on the part of those who conduct it; but all who 
have had much experience in it are well aware, that, com- 
bined with an examination on paper, it is entirely satis- 
factory. In fact, either system—of papers, or of viva voce 
examination,—if practiced exclusively, does but half try 
the men. Each calls forth faculties which the other does 
not reach equally. 

* As itis not in my power to be present at the next 
meeting of the University, I have ventured to say thus 
much by letter. I trust that 1! shal) not be thought pre- 
sumptuous in having done so.”” 





Original Communications. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
Believing that regular class exercises are of more 


utility to teachers than a continuous discussion of 
questions, the County Superintendent opened a school 
for their benefit, in the 
26th of September, 1859. 
three weeks. The teachers were classified, and re- 
quired to study and recite, as in a regular school. 
Much attention was bestowed on reading, in respect. 


srookville Academy, on the 
It remained in session for 


to clearness and distinctness of utterance, inflection 
and emphasis. 
tation, were questioned as to the meaning of words 
and phrases used in the lesson, and in reference to 
historical, biographical, geographical, &c allusions 
in the articles read. 


Teachers, at the close of each reci- 


in connection with the subject, 
the elementary sounds of the letters of the alphabet, 
and the analysis of words, received considerable at- 
tention. All of the branches required to be taught in 
the common schools, underwent as thorough and sys- 
tematic investigation as time and opportunity would 
allow. 


to avery considerable extent,—the former as a meaus 


The blackboard and outline maps were used 
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of explaining matters susceptible of ocular demon- 
stration, especially in all exercises in Written Arith- 
metic. 

Two or three essays were read each day by teach- 
ers, and were criticised in their grammatical con- 
struction, punctuation, and literary finish generally. 

The exercises were interspersed with short lectures 
by the County Superintendent, on the importance 
and necessity of teachers requiring their pupils to un- 
derstand what they pass over ;—on the means of pre- 
serving order in the school room ;—on attention by 
classes when they recite ;—on the ineulcation of ha- 
hits of industry in pupils, &c., &e. Occasionally 
John Mech- 


ling, M. D., when not professionally engaged, gave 


classes recited to some of the teachers. 


assistance, 

On the last day of the session, Mr. Alex. L. Rus- 
sell presented the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the absence of regularly organiz- 
ed Normal Schools by State authority, the Teach- 
ers’ Institute or School, is of vast importance and use 
to teachers, in acquiring the necessary discipline for 
the discharge of duty in the school room. 

Resolved, That it is incumbent on all teachers to 
use all means within their reach, for fitting them for 
the greatest use in their profession. 

Resolved, That the members of the Institute here- 
by express their thanks to Mr. John Patterson for 
his instructions in penmanship. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks to 
John Mechling, M. D., for his series of lectures be- 
fore the Institute, on * Physiology”; to Wm. P. 
Jenks, Esq., for his excellent lecture on “Lan- 
guage”; to the Trustees and Prof. Tod, for the use 
of the Academy, and to the county commissioners for 
the offer of the use of the court house. 

Resolved, That the members of the Institute do 
hereby express their thanks to our County Superin- 
tendent for his able instructions, and for the interest 
he has taken in our improvement. 

Resolved, That inasmech as the PennsylPania 
School Journal is an excellent school magazine, the 
pioneer in behalf of general education in the State, it 
is worthy of a liberal support. 

After the passage of the foregoing resolutions, 8. 
McElhose, Co. Superintendent, made a short address 
to the Teachers on the responsibility resting on them 
in the formation of the habits of youth—on the ef- 
fects of their work in its bearing on those into whose 
hands all the interests, civil and religious, of this coun- 
try will shortly fall, &«. He was followed by Dr. 
Mechling in a neat, farewell address. Adjourned 
sine die. 


ADJECTIVE OR ADVERB? 

Mr. Epiror:—With your permission, I will an- 
swer Mr. Lamborn’s query in reference to the use of 
Adjectives for Adverbs,—and the reverse,—found in 
the last number of the Journal, as well and as expli- 
citly as | can. Before doing so, however, I will re- 
mark, that it is often difficult to ascertain the prinei- 
ple upon which correct usage is based. Language is 
so flexible, and its forms of expression are so varied, 
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that, at first view, there seems to be no system, or} cate in asentence of my own. 


principle about it. The teacher’s duty is, as far as 
possible, to give form and system to its developments ; 


. . . . . . + ! 
to farnish his pupils with the guides for determining 


the correct expressions to be employed in conveying 
given: ideas, and to arrange and give such exer- 
cises as will ensure a perfect familiarity with them. 
Hence the pertirency of the question propounded. 
The Predicate, in many sentences, is composed of 
two parts,—the attribute, or thing said of the subject, 
and the copula, link or word, used to join the attribute 
to the subject. 
is clear that it can never be an Adverb. 


, . . os f 
a Noun, as in the sentence, “James is a scholar, 


where the scholarship is attributed to James. The 
attribute may be a Participle, as when we say, 
“ James is running,” the act of running is attributed 
tohim. And it is also more frequently an Adjective, 
as “James is strong.” The Adjective strong con- 
stitutes the Attributive part of the Predicate. <A 


large number of verbs, beside the verb to be, are used | 


as Copulas. Of these may be mentioned, become, 
seem, taste, feel, and the Passive form of such verbs as 
call, consider, appoint, elect, create, reckon, choose, 
&e., &e. 

Therefore, the sentences cited, “The rose smells 
sweet,” “ The apples taste sweet,” are correct. Smells 
sweet and taste sweet being the Predicates, of which 
smells and taste are the copulative verbs, and sweet 
is in each case the attribute. 
that some copulative verbs may be used alone as sim- 
ple Predicate. 
clude both the copula and attribute, as in the sen- 
tence cited, “She looks sweetly upon him,”—equiva- 
lent to “She is looking sweetly upon him.” 


They, then, like transitive verbs, in- 


“The velvet feels smooth.” This is correct, be- 
cause feels is used to join the attribute smooth to the 
“ He feels it 
smoothly,” is also correct, because teels is not a cop- 
ula, but is used transitively and as an entire Predi- 


subject velvet to which it belongs. 


cate. Hence, smoothly may be added, if the author 
desires, to express an additional idea. 
as a modifier, and not as a part of one of the Princi- 
pal elements of the sentence. Mr. Lamborn’s para- 
graph commencing with “ If the man feels badly, &c. 
—to the apple is well,” is, of course, made up of in- 
correct examples ; inasmuch as all the verbs, namely, 
feels, smells, tastes, look and is, form a part only of 
each Predicate. The first sentence may be made an 
exception—as it is equivalent to “‘ The man is feeling 
badly,” so that feels constitutes the simple Predicate, 
and includes within itself, both copula and attribute. 
If we should say that “Tne man feels bad ” it would 
not necessarily follow that the man ts bad. 
badly is the proper term. 

I would, therefore, in order to ascertain this point, 
first determine, either what the Predicate is in a given 
sentence, or what I would wish to make the Predi- 


Hence, 


: ‘ : oy 
From the nature of an attribute, it | 
It may be| 


It should be remarked, | 


But it is used | 
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Then, it becomes easy 
|to say whether an Adjective should be used, or an 
| Adverb, 


ity of the analysis of sentences. 


This is one of the many proofs of the util- 
To my own mind, 
Perhaps | have failed in 
Ile has my 


|this point is quite clear. 
‘making it so to your correspondent. 
| view for what it may be worth. 

Cuas. W. Deans. 

| P.S. In Poetry, the Adjective is often employed, 
\instead of the Adverb, after verbs expressing ¢om- 
|plete Predicates. 

| Chester, Del. co., Feb. 1860. 


BAD READING. 

Next to mental arithmetic, reading is one of the 
most greatly abused of the common school sciences. 
Want of space will prevent the enumeration of all 
the errors committed by those who teach, as well as 
those who practice reading. ‘This occasion will jus- 
tify the notice of at least six of these errors, as no- 
|ticed in the school room. 
1. The first error is that of mincing, or half pro- 
‘nouncing words, ‘his is extensively practised, not- 
withstanding the caution of authors and the abund- 
The latter, though 


in every bookstore, are lamentably missing in the 


ance of pronouncing dictionaries. 
school room. Teachers ought to examine critically 
almost every word that is of doubtful orthoepy. Eve- 
‘ry element in every word should have its proper 
sound, according to the most approved standards.— 
|In regard to the thousand words of disputed ortho- 
igraphy and orthoepy, nothing is intended, but refer- 
lence is had to the well settled words of our language. 
| 2. The second error is made in an improper modu- 
‘lation of the voice at the grammatical pauses, and 
|the utter ignoring of rhetorical and caesural pauses. 
| Much of the stiff and unnatural reading habit, is ac- 
quired in our schools, under the positive instruction 
‘of the teacher. For instance, the pupil is most er- 
|roneously required to keep the voice elevated at eve- 
ry comma, semi-colon, and colon, regardless of the 
sense. Than this, there never was a more absurd and 
The sense, and the sense alone, 
The sense 


nonsensical rule. 
must regulate the modulations of voice. 
often requires commas, semi-colons and colons te be 





regarded as interrogatory, or exclamatory marks, and 

as often the falling as the rising erotesis. What 
jfolly, then, to keep the voice not only suspended but 
|elevated, like the sharp D on a flute, at every pause 
lexcept the period. 

3. A third error is enforced in regard to the length 
of grammatical pauses. The rule of stopping while 
you count one, two, four, is extremely ridiculous ; 
|first, because one pupil can count twice as fast as 
another; and, second, because different pieces require 
different times. If the writer is imitating slow speech, 
the reader must produce the imitation :—If rapid 
speech, the reader must also produce the imitation. 
But how can he do so, if he pauses while he can count 
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one at every comma, &c? This is one evil resulting! 
from such rules. Another is, acquiring the habit if | 
stiff, unlively, unnatural, rule-reading. The only good | 
rule for reading is good imitation. Carry out the in- 
tentions of the writer by executing what he designed. | 

4. Another error is that of overlooking entirely | 
the rhetorical pauses. Every good speaker and read- 
er knows that there must often be rhetorical suspen- 
sion, where the construction will not admit of a gram- 
matical pause. These pauses the teacher should mark | 
out, either on the blackboard, or in the book, and re-| 
quire each pupil in the class to imitate him in read-| 
ing them; that is, provided he can do so himself.—} 
If not, the pupil is left to his own resources, but! 
must still endeavor to carry out the design of the 
person who framed the sentence or paragraph. 

5. Another infliction of cruelty on good composi-| 
tion is caused by improper emphasis. From no em-| 
phasis, teachers and pupils too often go to the oppo- 
site extreme of too much emphasis, or to its equiva- 
lent, which is, emphasizing the wrong word. The) 
leading facts should have the chief emphasis, descrip- 


But, seldom indeed, should! 
every word, or even every other word be emphasized. 
The accent in the feet of poetry can hardly be called 
emphasis. ‘The term relates rather to natural than! 
artificial accent. The truth is, no one can emphasize 
correctly, who does not realize clearly the meaning 
of the passage read. Hence, the teacher should study | 
thoroughly every lesson, in order to be prepared for 
imparting to his class the proper instruction. The! 
rules of Elocution should be well studied, and the an-| 
tithesis of words in sentences carefully observed; for, 
though the general rule requires the principal em-| 
phasis to be placed on the feet, yet contrast, or oth-| 
er circumstances, often requires the descriptive, or) 
modifying word, to have the emphasis. In order to 
avoid extremes, two rules should be discarded, one is 
always to emphasize the facts, and the other is always 
to emphasize the modifying, or qualifying words.— 
The sense is the best and the only safe euide for em-| 
phasis. 

6. I shall mention but one error more, which is| 
reading too much. Some schools read, as men labor, 
by the job. They try how much reading they can 
turn out in a given day. When a pupil should pause 
and examine the dictionary, the teacher says it takes 
up too much time. The quantity and not the quality 
seems to be the object. What folly! Read over 
nine or ten pages of a school Reader in a day, or a 
lesson, and not pronounce twenty words correctly! 


tive words the next. 


Much better read one verse nine times, than read nine 

pages. It is admitted that in order to learn rapidly 

to read, many words must be said; but they should 

be said correctly, and repeating the same word twice 

will give two enunciations just as truly as naming 

two words. 5. B. McCormick. 
Johnstown, Feb. 1860. 
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SELF EDUCATION. 

The Common School Teacher is under many obli- 
gations. As the employee of the directors, he is 
bound to observe their regulations, and to teach in 
accordance with their views and wishes, just as any 
other workman would be in a similar relation, Ag 
an humble agent in the hand of Divine Providence, 
in the great work of preparing its millions of child. 
ren for future usefulness and honor, he is under 
obligations independent of, and above these, be- 
cause he possesses, to a great extent, the power of 
moulding their minds to good or evil; and on this 
account, duty unceasingly calls upon him for the 
performance of many, actions whose omission could 
never be detected by school committees or super- 
intendents. As a member of society, he has duties 
to those around him ;—he has influences to exert 
upon the patrons of his school, the fathers and 


mothers of his pupils,—either mediately, by the 


instrumentality of the children he teaches, who al- 
ways modify in some degree, the characters of their 


| parents, or directly, in cases where he is personally 


acquainted. But in addition to these, he has duties 
to perform towards himself—duties which are 
equally important with the others, both to him and 
to the community. For whatever contributes to 
his improvement, must be of advantage to him ; 


/and whatever is of advantage to him, must be an 
_advantage to his school and indirectly to society. 


We have thus seen, at a glance, that the teacher is 
under obligations to the directors, to his pupils, to 
the community in general, and finally to himself. 


It is not easy to say which of these duties needs 
to be performed more than any other. Nor is it 
necessary to determine. Much that might be wor- 
thy of attention, could no doubt be written upon 
any of them; but this article will be devoted to 
the consideration of the last named of the obliga- 
tions just specified. 

The duties a teacher owes to himself may all be 
comprehended in the one word, Seir Epvucation.— 
Humboldt has beautifully said, that governments, 
religion, property, books, are nothing but the scaf- 


folding to educate a man; that earth holds up to 


her master no fruit but the finished man. The 
sentiment is as true as it is beautiful. Whata 
grand thought that earth, which was prepared da- 
ring unnumbered ages to be the residence of man, 
should have been prepsred only for his develop- 


ment! Man is sovereign—man is supreme ;—all 


else is subordinate, and but ministers to his needs ! 
The teacher should take this deeply to heart.— 
Culture of himself is his high duty ;—culture of 
himself,—physically, intellectually, morally. He 
must labor to develop the faculties bestowed upon 
him, by his maker; he must toil strenuously; he 
‘must wrestle with difficulty wherever he finds it; 
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he must -conquer it, or he proves a traitor to his 
trust. 

But what response do we hear all along the ranks 
of the teachers profession? Not to speak of phy- 
sical or moral education,—but taking them to task 
only in regard to the intellectual department, 
sometimes said to be the only part they do pay at- 
tention to—what, I ask, is the almost universal re. 
ply? Instead of a manly answer in deeds, rather 


than words, we hear doleful complaints of want of 


time, want of facilities, want of money, want of 
everything. The occupation of teaching, say they, 
is so trying to the nervous system, that all the time 
not spent in school, should be devoted to recrea- 
tion, in order that the teacher may preserve his 
health. Now, with all due respect for these nervous 
folks, I give it as my candid opinion, that in nine 
cases out of ten, this smooth word recreation means 
nothing more nor less than downright tdleness.— 
When the labors of the day in the school room are 
completed, teachers of this stamp may be found 
entirely at their leisure. They have nothing to do 
but kill time and weariness. One evening is spent 
in social games of back-gammon, checkers or chess. 
Another is trifled away at a country store, in dis- 
puting and jesting with loafers like themselves.— 
The next, some strolling disciple of legerdemain 
proposes to exhibit his marvelous exploits in the 
vicinity, and of course, they must attend. Thus 
the drama goes on ; one day one pleasure, and ano- 
ther day another, until at last the school term is 
ended and they are no happier, no wiser and no 
better than when it began. Years speed their 
flight and with them bring their changes, but these 
idlers remain the same. They live, through their 
aimless lives, slaves to their love of ease and care- 
less of their fame, neither a credit to themselves 
nor an ornament to society. 

This is all wrong—altogether and absolutely 
wrong. ‘Teachers ought to, and might be our most 


learned men. No other professional men, as a 


class, have so much spare time for the cultivation | 


of their minds. Ministers of the Gospel, with, 
occasional exceptions, have vastly more labor to 
perform, mental and physical, than teachers, and 
frequently receive as little compensation. No 
sooner does a lawyer or physician find himself in 
lucrative practice, than he also discovers that his 
opportunities for improvement are gone, his busi- 
ness demanding all his attention. A book-keeper 
in a mercantile house is engaged from early morn- 


ing until late at night, in employment much more | 


fatiguing than the business of instruction, as any 
one will discover, who tries the experiment. He 
lives a life of drudgery; the teacher does not. 
Teaching is not such hard work. Indeed, I can 
hardly conceive of an easier way of gaining a liveli- 
hood, than being engaged thirty hours out of one 


hundred and sixty-eight, in a school house among 
fifty or sixty bright scholars, with nothing to do 
but hear their recitations, help them through diffi- 
culties, keep them out of mischief, and, as sovereign 
lord and master, exercise a general superintendence 
over their actions. 
exhausting in the occupation, unless one chooses 


There is nothing so hard or so 
to make it so. Sawing wood is not hard work; yet 
@ man may wear himself out at it in half an hour, 
if he is foolish enough to do it. So with teaching. 
Why then, in view of these facts, are not teachers 
among our most learned men? The answer is plain : 
They are not energetic enough ; they are too easily 
satisfied. A great field of knowledge stretches be- 
fore their vision,—an immense prairie, reaching 
farther than eye can measure or mind conceive, and 
they are content with cropping a few tufts from its 
borders. These are hard sayings, but they are true. 

The remedy for this state of things is at hand.— 
If every teacher resolves to lead a life of rigid 
study, and adheres to his resolution, he may look 
upward, There are twenty-four hours in a day.— 
The law requires that only six be spent in teaching, 
leaving the remaining eighteen at the teacher's dis- 
posal. Now, let him divide this time into periods 
for sleep, study, exercise and meals. No person in 
heaith needs more than seven hours of rest. Re- 
tiring at ten and rising at five, winter and summer, 
For exercise, one hour a day is 
These balcony 


will secure this. 
enough,—but it must be ezercise. 
promenades, so fashionable, are of no service what- 
ever. One hour’s hearty running and jumping, over 
three miles of the country, combined with calisthe- 
nic exercises for the development of the various 
‘muscles of the body, and habits of sitting and stand- 
ing in proper positions, will bring color to the 
cheeks, brightness to the eyes, and general health 
'to the whole system. Let one hour be spent in 
and allow another for setting copies and 
He has still eight 


eating, 
‘looking over school lessons. 
‘hours remaining. 

Upon the proper management of these eight 
hours depends the improvement of the teacher.— 
‘It is not enough that he be occupied; he must be 
‘occupied in the right manner. Habits of desultory 
\reading, such as the unlimited perusal of newspa- 
pers, books, and periodicals, must, in a great mea- 
‘sure, be broken up. Reading for pleasure, and to 
pass away weary hours, except as a relief from se- 
ivere mental labor, seldom produces permanent 
'good. ‘The teacher must pursue a systematic course 
Some will be ready 
to declare this an impossibility; but it is not. On 
‘the contrary, it is easy, provided that the teacher 


of study,—a real college course. 


‘only possess energy and perseverance. Four hours 
‘daily, can be devoted to the study of the Latin lan- 
iguage; two hours more to one of the natural sci- 
lences, Natural Philosophy, for example. The re- 
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maining two hours might be spent with Geometry | 
needs here to be touched upon, which, though not 


or Algebra, or any of the higher mathematics that 
he is prepared to undertake. If he follows out this 
plan for a school term of six months, he will find 
that he has pretty thoroughly mastered the Geo- 
metry and Philosophy; while his knowledge of 
Latin is quite equal, if not superior to that of most 
Freshmen in our colleges. The next winter he may 
take up another science,—Chemistry for instance,— 
together with a higher branch of Mathematics ; 
continuing on at Latin, as heretofore. Let him go 
on in this way for five or six winters, adding one 
science to another, and one language to another; 
spending part of his summer recreation, if he can 
afford it, at some good institution of learning, both 
to overcome the difficulties he may have encoun- 
tered, and to correct errors he may have fa!len into. 
By this time he will possess a pretty accurate 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, the usual round of 
natural seiences, and a full course of mathematics ; 
—acquisitions altogether equivalent to those of 
college graduates, with far superior advantages. 


Seeing that he can accomplish so much in a few 
years, what may he not do in twenty or thirty ?— 
Half a dozen modern languages, in addition to the 
classics, may be easily acquired. Every science 
that exists may be more or less deeply inquired 
into, according as its relative importance demands. 
The vast ocean of general literature, consisting of 
history, poetry and fiction, in the various tongues, 
may be carefully explored. But he need not stop 
here. The study of the’ codes of law, by which 
mankind in all ages have been governed, will en- 
large and strengthen his mind; and probably no 
other science can furnish severer or better mental 
discipline than this. Theology too, ought not to 
be left exclusively with parsons. It would be well 
to scatter it abroad in the clear sunshine of the 
world, and let the dews of Heaven fall upon it.— 
At any rate, a little shaking up will not do it harm. 
Here the instructor of youth can find worthy em- 
ployment. This noblest of all sciences, has indeed, 
a claim upon his attention, for it is intimately con- 
cerned with his business as educator. 

Now, let any teacher look upon the immense har- 
vests of knowledge, lying before him and waiting 
only to be gathered and made his own; let him 
note the advantages that in every way attend him, 
particularly in his being obliged to work but six 
hours out of twenty-four, while thousands, as de- 
serving as he, who would gladly make use of his 
facilities, did they possess them, are compelled to 
toil from sunrise until late at night for the means | 
of subsistence ;—let him reflect upon these things, 
and ask himself whether he is not derelict to his 
highest duty, when he fritters away his time in the 


foolish pursuit of every butterfly pleasure that glit- | 
ters in his pathway? 


There is, however, another consideration that 


embraced in the number of duties to one’s self, and 
therefore not in strictness falling within the scope 
of the present article, is sufficiently important to 


merit more than common attention. The business 


of teaching is yearly becoming magnified in the 


eyes of the people. It is assuming the name and 
rank of a profession. Whether it shall continue to 
move in this direction is for ourselves to decide.— 
We must never forget, though, that we cannot make 
it a profession by calling it one. Neither will the 
passage of bombastic resolutions, at every oppor- 
tunity that is afforded us, be attended with any 
better success. Be it or not, in its own right, en- 
titled to the name and dignity of a profession,—as 
teachers we need not expect it to be considered or 
respected as such, until we become worthy to be its 
representatives, So long as we are satisfied with 
our paltry acquisitions of Geography and Arith- 
metic, and a few other of the rudimentary branches 
of education, we are most effectually barring our- 
selves out from the respect and esteem of the 
learned. Let us then, if not for our own sake, at 
least for the sake of the noble cause in which we 
are engaged, cast off this torpor that is withering 
our best powers, and make ourselves honored and 
beloved by all who come within the circle of our 
X. ¥. Z. 


influence. 
Lancaster co., Feb. 1860. 





Educational Societies, 





SYNOPSIS OF MEETINGS. 
BEDFORD COUNTY. 

The Teachers’ Institute of Bedford county, assembled 
in Bedford, 28th December. Quite a number of teachers 
from different parts of the county were present. The Rev. 
George Sigafoose, President ; J. G. Fisher, vice President, 
M. A. Points, Secretary, and Henry Baker, Treasurer. A 
Business Committee was then chosen to act for the cur- 
rent year, composed of the Rev. H. Heckerman, J. G. 
Fisher, Jno. Palmer, J. W. Shuck and H. Baker. 

The subject of Orthography was introduced for discus- 
sion, and many valuable suggestions as te the best meth- 
ods of teaching this important branch, were made by the 
Superintendent, Fulford, Sigafoos, Points, Fisher, Palmer 
and others. 

Evening.—Mr. Palmer delivered an able address on edu- 
cation. School government :—Quite an interesting dis- 
cussion sprang up in regard to corporal punishment.— 
Messrs. Baker, Fulford, Shuck and Palmer advocated the 
rod; Messrs. Fisher and Points were opposed to it. The 
Superintendent remarked that the school should be gov- 
erned like a well regulated family, and that cases may 
occur in which it is really necessary to use the rod; but 


it should be used only when all other proper means of 


government have failed. Maj. S. H. Tate then made a 

very kind and encouraging address to the teachers, and 

invited them to hold their sessions in the Court House. 
Thursday.— Articulation and the Elementary Sounds, 
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discussed by Messrs. Baker, Sigafoos and Heckerman.— 
The Rev. John Lyon also made some very appropriate re- 
marks. A reading class was conducted by Mr. Lehman. 
A number of gentlemen and ladies also read, and various 
criticisms were made. 

Afternoon.—Mr. Palmer delivered a lecture on English 
Grammar, on which subject a discussion arose, by Messrs. 
Points, Sigafoos, Fisher and the Co. Superintendent. 

Mr. Geyer explained the division of Vulgar Fractions. 

The principles of the Rule of Three were then discuss- 
ed by Messrs. Sigafoos, Points and Heckerman. Decimal 
Fractions were demonstrated by the President and others. 

Evening.—Quite a number of citizens present. Mr. 
Fisher lectured on Geography, and, with some of the 
teachers present, gave some examples of concert recita- 
tions in this useful branch of study, which were very in- 
teresting. 

Mental Arithmetic by Mr. Geyer, was next. Mr. Heck- 
erman delivered an address on Popular Education as em- 
braced in our system, which was attentively listened to 
and well received. Several committees on Books read 
their reports which were adopted. In their reports Brown’s 
Grammars, Greenleaf’s Arithmetics and Monteith’s and 
MecNally’s Geographies, were favorably spoken of and 
recommended to the Directors and Teachers of the county. 


The following resolutions were then adopted : 

Resolved, That we heartily approve of Teachers’ County 
Institutes, as an effective means to qualify for teaching 
and also to improve those already in the profession ; and 
that we, as a body of Teachers, will endeavor to be prac- 
tical illustrations of the benefit of the same. 

Resolved, That we will sustain our County Superintend- 
ent in his well directed efforts to sustain the school sys- 
tem, and especially approve of the energy and persever- 
ance he has exhibited during the period he has held office. 

Resolved, That those teachers not connected with the 
County Institute, are not ‘live teachers,’ and care more 
for the pocket than for ** improvement.”? 


BLAIR COUNTY. 

The County Association met in Hollidaysburg on the 
26th Dec. President Miller delivered an appropriate ad- 
dress, which was ordered to be published. Little business 
of importance was transacted at the morning session. 

Supt. Dean stated to the Association that it was his in- 
tention to decline a re-nomination for County Superin- 
tendent, and suggested that the Teachers name some per- 
son for the position, and recommend him to the School 
Directors of the County and use their influence to have) 
him elected. After some discussion, Prof. Miller was 
declared to be the choice of the Association. Prof. Miller 
having declined the honor, Mr. John Mitchell, of Holli- 
daysburg, was decided to be the choice of the Association 
for Superintendent. 

Messrs. Scott, Domer and Osburn were appointed a. 
committee to frame a constitution and by-laws for the | 
government of the Association. 

Several questions of interest were discussed, after which | 
it was agreed to hold an evening session at the Court | 
House, the principal object, as stated, being the presenta- | 


him as a man and an officer. 

The members of the Association, together with a large 
number of citizens, met at the Court House at 7 o’clock. 
After prayer by Rev. Lloyd Knight, Mr. John Mitchell, 
on behalf of the Teachers, arose, and in a few appropri- 
ate and pleasing remarks, presented Mr. Dean with a 
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tion of a gold watch, by the Teachers, to Mr. Dean, the | 


County Superintendent, asa token of their high regard for | 





valuable gold watch as a token of their friendship and re- 























































gard for hign. Mr. Dean accepted the present, and re- 
sponded to Mr. Mitchell’s remarks in a bref and happy 
style. 

The watch is valued at $125, and was made by Apple- 
ton & Tracy, of Waltham, Mass. On the inside of the 
case is engraved the following inscription :—** Presented 
to John Dean by the Teachers of Blair county, as a token 
of their esteem for him as a man and an educator.” 

Rev. Knight and Messrs. Calvin and Mc Murtrie, having 
been called upon, made appropriate remarks, after which 


the Association adjourned. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY. 

December 26, 1859, the third annual session of the 
county Teachers’ Institute convened in Millville. Wm. 
Burgess, Co. Superintendent, President, and L. Appleman 
and C. R. Brockway, Secretaries. The President gave a 
brief outline of the course to be pursued and the objects 
to be attained during the session. 

The first half hour was devoted to miscellaneous busi- 
ness. The County Superintendent presented the subject 
of Reading, dwelling at some length upon the importance 
of articulation, inflection, accent and emphasis. 

Written Arithmetic was presented by T. M. Potts. He 
arranged the subject, as in the following outline: 


DEPARTMENTS.» 

4 Roman, 
? Arabic, 
4 English, 
) French, 


Notation, 
Preliminaries, 
Numeration, 


Addition, 
Multiplication, 
Subtraction, ( 
Division, ) 
1 Common Nos., 2, Common Fractions, 
3, Decimals, 4, Percentage, 
; Partnership, 6, Alligation, 
Analysis, &c., &c. 


( 
. » Increase, 
Fundamental \ 


Operations, Diminution, 


Application, : 


Or 


SS ee 


Evening.—Prof. F. A. Allen, of the Westchester Nor- 
mal School, delivered an able address upon Teachers? In- 
Prof. H. D. Walker, of the New Columbus Nor- 


mal Institute, made some apt and forcible remarks. 


stitutes. 


Tuesday.—Prof. Allen on English Grammar, thought the 
subject should net be taught from text-books, until the 
mind had been disciplined by the study of some other 
A. A. 
Rose in Penmanship, showed the advantage of having it 


branches. Prof. Walker spoke on Phonetics. 


taught by system. 

Afternoon.—T. M. Potts on Arithmetic, stated that the 
facility with which we express numbers, renders it diffi- 
cult to form any adequate idea of their real magnitude, 
and gave a few examples illustrating the point. 

D. A. Beckley, in Orthography, illustrated his method ; 
had pupils to write their words and define them, and ex- 
change papers or slates. 

Prof. Allen gave a method of teaching Orthography. He 
thought we had to teach the eye to spell, and that all oral 
spelling amounts to but little in making a fixed impres- 
sion. We must write the words in sentences, such as we 
use in actual conversation. 

A. P. Young, on Geography, showed the necessity of 
drawing in connection with the study. 

Evening.—Prof. Allen made an address an hour and a 
half, speaking in particular of the responsibilities of 
teachers and parents, as well as the mode of managing and 
encouraging children. Prof. Walker in an impressive lec- 
ture continued the subject of the duties of Teachers, and 
their rewards. 

Wednesday.—Prof. Walker o1 Mental Arithmetic:—One 
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great object in this study, is the acquisition of mental 
capital ; he urged the necessity of adding daily to our 
Prof. Allen, on English Grammar, gave a 
The verb has 


mental stores. 
concise method of conjugating the verb. 
three forms, the present, the imperfect, and the past parti- 
ciple. The present, imperfect potential, and the first 
future tense, require the first form of the verb. All imper- 
fect tenses except the imperfect potential, require the 
second form of the verb. The perfect, pluperfect and 
second future tenses, and the passive voice, require the 
third form. 

Prof. Burgess, on Penmanship. Mr. Rose proved that 
there was a system, and argued that it should be followed. 

Wednesday.—Prof. Allen on Elementary Reading. T. 
M. Potts on Arithmetic, treated of the analysis of ques- 
tions in Alligation. 

Evening.—A very large and intelligent concourse of 
teachers and inhabitants of the village and vicinity, as- 
Prof. Walker lectured on ** The Social Affec- 
*? in his usual chaste 


sembled. 
tions, their cultivation and abuses, 
and forcible manner. Prof. Allen followed, on the pre- 
sent school system of Pennsylvania, showing that the plan 
is correct, and if fault existed, it was in the administration 
of it. 
intendency, and the responsibility of Directors. 
Thursday.—Prof. Walker on Mental Arithmetic. Prof. 
Allen had the members sing a few rounds, and analyzed a 
Prof. Walker, on Reading, showed how 


Mr. Burgess spoke of the system, the Co. Super- 


few sentences. 
many different meanings a sentence may have, by empha- 
sizing different words. Prof. Allen resumed the subject 
of Grammar. 

Afternoon.—T. M. Potts, on extracting the square and 
cube roots, illustrated the process by diagrams and blocks. 
Prof. Allen resumed Orthography and Composition. Geo- 
graphy: Prof. Walker, said, a variety of text-books in 
this branch of study could be no impediment to classifica- 
tion, but an advantage. 

Evening. —Prot. Allen 
School Government. Prof. Walker continued the subject, 


addressed the institute upon 


showing that.a teacher can govern too much. He also 
read Longfellow’s ** Excelsior.’? Prof. Allen read ** The 
Famire,”’ from Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 
Friday.—Object Lessons, by Prof. Allen. 
were principally insects, describing some curious and in- 


His subjects 


teresting peculiarities about them. 

Afternoon.—Mr. Jackson, from Philadelphia, on Potter 
and Hammond’s Penmanship. 

Resolution adopted : 
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| found that visits on part of parents were beneficial. 


Resolved, That we consider the Pennsylvania School | 


Law as the best in existence, to effect the ends intended, 
and especially endorse that part of it concerning the Co. 
Superintendency. 

The Executive Committee was requested to call the next 
annual meeting at Cattawissa. 

Evening.—Long before the appointed hour, the house 
was filled to overflowing. Prof. Allen spoke on the pro- 
per mode of governing a school. 
Superintendent, made some remarks on the success of the 
present Institute, and spoke encouragingly to the teachers 
of the county. 

There were 111 teachers present; 33 males and 78 fe- 
males. 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY. 


el church was thronged with school directors, citizens, 
strangers and teachers. 

Afternoon— Officers for the ensuing year: W. R. Gorgas, 
Esq., President; John Brandt, Levi Eberly and Jonas 
Rupp, Vice Presidents ; W. Miles, Secretary ; and George 
Swartz, Treasurer. 

** Reading.”” Mr. Lloyd did not believe in making good 
readers by fixed rules; good orthography and understanding 
the sense of the selection, necessary to this end ; entering 
into the feelings and emotions of the writer, requisite to 


constitute the good reader; the force of example necessary, 
that the imitative faculties, voice, &c., may be cultivated; 
teachers themselves should be fluent readers. Mr. Sny- 
der requires smaller scholars to spell the reading lessons, 
reads often himself, and gives occasional instructions on 
* Inflections of the voice.*’ Prof. Heiges: if we wish to 
read intelligently, we must study the subject. Poetical 
passages cannot be read well, without a knowledge of poe- 
tical feet. Mr. Schriver considered reading as one of the 
He re- 
ferred to the lack of reading in families, as a reason so few 
good readers are found. He thought there was too much 
hurry in passing from lower to higher books. Thought 
there was an error prevalent in not awakening a proper 


most important branches taught in our schools. 


He also remarked that small 
scholars cannot appreciate the selections in ‘ Sanders? 
Fourth Reader.”’ 


interest in the exercise. 


Evening—‘** Parental Co-operation.’? Mr. Thompson 
contended that parents should be visited, in order that 
Mr. Lafferty: Parents 
Parents to fa- 


miliarize themselves with the doings of our schools, should 


their co-operation be secured. 
should visit the schools, and co-operate. 


make it a duty to visit and aid the teachers in their ardu- 
W. Miles: There was but one idea prevalent 
—that visiting the schools was the sum total of parental 


ous labors. 

co-operation. Inno profession or business is it demanded 
but in this. He did not believe visits from parents always 
profitable. Parents can better be interested at home, by 
requiring tasks to be prepared for recitation. The success 
of collegiate, academic and private school education, does 
not depend on visits from parents. Mr. Shelly: The suc- 
cess of the school room depends on parental co-operation. 
Some parents hold the mistaken notion that they would be 
intruders in case of visiting, but in case of whipping their 
children. are often the first to be heard from and become 
intruders. With an experience of some ten years, he 
Mr. 
Schriver: There is a silent co-operation always at work, 
Parents of- 
ten, owing to their own incapacity to judge of improve- 


in the respect parents show to the teacher. 


‘ment, decline visiting the schools, and others are too bash- 


ful to expose themselves before a large school. Mr. Hos- 


|tetter said his most successful term of school teaching was 


Mr. Burgess, County | 


trative of parental co-operation. 


are making. 
;as described by some of the teachers, is entirely under- 


The Teachers’ Institute was held in Mechanicsburg, | 


Re- 
ferred to a recent case of finding a mother one evening, 


when his patrons visited his schoo] most frequently. 


busily engaged in the instruction of her children, as illus- 
Mr. D. Noell: Parents? 
attendance can be secured by personally soliciting their 
He preferred having parents present during the 
daily exercises, that they may see what improvement they 
Mr. D. E. Kast said that the value of visits, 


Visits. 


rated. He favored repeated visits from parents, and re- 


Dec. 27th; 125common school teachers were in attendance, | ferred to the necessity of electing competent directors to 
The Beth- | co-operate with teachers. Mr. Emig portrayed the impor- 


and but one of the sixteen Carlisle teachers. 
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tance of frequent visits and deprecated the interference of 
parents where corporal punishment is inflicted. 
often injure teachers by speaking desparagingly of them, in 
presence of their children. Dr. Day adverted to the sym- 
pathy existing between children and parents, and through 
them for the teacher, and referred to the importance of sus- 
taining the teacher in the presence of children. He ar- 
dently favored parental co-operation as essential to the 





-arents 


prosperity of the schools. 

Wednesday—“ Parental Co-operation’? resumed. Mr, 
Hostetter: Education begins at home—at the fireside.— 
He said parental co-operation is a religious duty. Prof. 
Heiges intends to send notes to parents, soliciting their 
occasional visits. Those who visit the schools become 
auxiliary to the improvement of the schools. 

Mental Arithmetic was then taken up. Prof. Heiges, 
in accordance with the remark of an able mathematician, 
said that the best calculators he has known, are those well 
trained in mental arithmetic. He considered that one half 
of the time usually devoted to written arithmetic should 
be devoted to mental. He favored the disuse of an author 
in the hands of the pupil during recitation. He formed a 
class of teachers to which questions were dictated. Mr. 
Heiges displayed unusual ability in conducting the exer- 
cise, and his class exhibited a thorough training in this 
branch. 
as a model, and requires his class to solve the questions 
dictated. He will hereafter use an author. Mr. Under- 
wood uses no author and does not permit his pupils to use 


Mr. Palm first reads a question and analyses it 


one; he favored practical exercises, easy of solution. Mr. 
Strock: The science of arithmetic is now taught different- 
ly from what it was. Mental arithmetic is based on the 
principles of analysis and induction—makes it a regular 
study of his school. He then formed a class of teachers 
and illustrated his mode of instruction, and exhibited a hap- 
py gift in propounding lengthy questions without an au- 
thor. Mr. Swartz finds his present school better drilled 
in mental arithmetic than any he ever taught. Favored 
the use of an author in lengthy, intricate questions, but in 
no others. W. Miles found great advantage in letting his 
pupils use an author; assigned a lesson for study at home 
and permitted his scholars to use the book during recita- 
tion. The shorter and plainer the language used in solu- 
tion, the better, as most pupils cannot command language 
such as used by most authors. The answer correctly 
given, is all that should be required, let the language be 
ever so simple. 

Afternoon—Mental Arithmetic resumed. Mr. Lloyd: 
All his pupils in written arithmetic are instructed in it; 
conceived it necessary also to improve the language of 
pupils, that they may be trained to give expression to 
thought. 

Mr. Zinn remarked that too often teach- 
ers undertake to give instruction in it without a proper 


Penmanship. 
knowledge of it themselves. To teach it successfully, 

He approved of T. K. 
Mr. Potts: Penmanship is of great im- 
Referred to 
the general condition of the school desks as inappropriate 
to teach it well. He then, by blackboard examples, illus- 


should have a regular system. 
White’s system. 
portance ; all persons are required to use it. 


trated his method of imparting instruction in it. 
Orthography. Mr. Noell illustrated by familiar objects 
drawn on the blackboard, that the young pupils may learn 
all about their parts and uses first ; then wrote the letters 
and words, as the name of such objects; their attention is 
thus drawn to learn the letters, spell them when combined 


and the result is, he teaches the alphabet in detached 
parts; always takes such letters, when combined and 
spelled, as are most fatniliar, thereby rendering the draw- 
ing and alphabetic exercise attractive and profitable. W. 
Miles referred to a general want of knowledge of ortho- 
graphy on part of many teachers, and referred to the ne- 
cessity of teachers being careful in the correct spelling of 
copies; erroneous spelling is carried home in the copy- 
books and open to the inspection of the families, much to 
the disgrace of the professed teacher, and a positive dis- 
grace to the profession. Mr. Shelly wrote a copy on the 
blackboard, originally written by a teacher in a scholar’s 
book, many of the words being wrongly spelled, and call- 
ed the teachers to care in this respect. 

Prof. Dodd, of Kentucky, delivered an excellent dis- 
course on mathematical authors, himself being an author 
of several mathematical works. 

T. K. White, Esq., of the York Commercial Institute, 
illustrated his well-known system of penmanship. 

Mr. Zinn: If the teach 


er fails in government, he fails in all else. 


Evening—School Government. 
In order to 
good discipline, parental co-operation is requisite. His 
first experience in teaching was a failure, but recently and 
now, has no difficulty in governing his school ; endeavors 
to instill a love for school in view of its blessings, there- 
by saving harsh and unnecessary punishment. Does not 


| 


believe that pupils should be ** cudgled*’ for every of- 


fence. Mr. Brechbill: There are cases when the rod is 


necessary. Large scholars, if ins irdinate, should be 


expelled. Moral suasion the best ; reproof,in some cases, 


should be given in private. Teachers should exercise 
firmness and decision, and never promise and not fulfil.— 
Mr. M’Gonigle was once advised to load himself well with 
timber to subdue the scholars, but found no occasion to 
In some cases uses the rod effectually; resorts to 


Mr. Lloyd: One 


use it. 
corporal punishment in extreme cases. 
of the first requisites in government, is, order in the 
Scholars 


classification and all the school exercises. 


should be approached affably. Enlists his scholars’ af- 
fections by encouraging them. Mr. Emig referred to the 
case of a boy whom he encouraged, after being ** bowed 
down *’ with the disgraceful rumor that he was the worst 


boy in the neighborhood. Parents entail, by a lack of 
home discipline, much of the insubordination teachers have 
Mr. Schriver: 


lars are treated, will bring back a like return; pupils 


to encounter. The manner in which scho- 
Kindness should 
Mr. Sollen- 


berger: Whispering during schoo] hours is hard tocontrol, 


should know teachers are their friends. 


be the ruling motive in governing schools. 


has more difficulty to control his female pupils than the 
male ; he attribnted to parei.tal influence the good conduct 
of children at home. Mr. Shelly: Many teachers have ~ 
mistaken their calling; many who have never been gov- 
erned themselves are unfit to govern others. He very 
appropriately remarked, that there are many in the pro- 
fession who should not he. He counselled the teachers 
against the too free use of the rod. That justice, not re- 
venge, should be the governing principle in school admin- 
istration. 

Thursday.— Physiology. 
lent discourse on this important branch of school and lite- 
rary education. Mr. Stouffer—The subject is one that 
should interest us all, a subject of health, life and happi- 
ness. Mr. Lloyd, there are certain fixed laws that govern 


nature and man; laws of life and health which must be 


Dr. Cutter delivered an excel- 





obeyed, or we abide the consequence. Mr. Schriver,—all 
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things are governed by laws; every transgression and 
Favored 


violation of heal*a, will bring their punishment. 
the dissemination of physiological truths in our schools. 
W. Miles contended that no practical good can result from 
its introduction into our schools, as a science; that it is 
impossible, considering the various exposed conditions, 
professious, occupations and customs of the people, to 
ebey the laws of life and health; that pure air, exercise, 
proper food and necessary rest, are not always within the 
contro] of thousands; that the laws of health cannot, 
under all circumstances, at all times, be obeyed; thata 
wise Providence has so arranged the economy of our 
habits, modes of life, pursuits and exposures, and has so 
adapted man to them, that His over-ruling power and 
goodaess must be depended on for the issue of life or death. 

Afternoon.— Prof. Gillelen, of Plainfield private school, 
delivered an excellent, appropriate address on the influ- 
ence of education, aid the practical importance of com- 
mon school branches. He regarded them as practically 
essential to the various pursuits of the American people. 
He referred to the unparalleled greatness we have assumed 
as a nation, in the progress of the arts and sciences, and 
in literary attainment, and all the result of educational 
enterprise and literary advancement. He discarded a 
collegiate education for business, and remarked that a very 
small proportion of the youth enter college; that the 
masses are now being educated in the People’s Colleges, 
the common schools. His address was listened to with 
profound attention, and duly appreciated for its encourag- 
ing and instructive considerations. 

Written Arithmetic. Mr. Kast: There was a great dif- 
ference of opinion as to when pupils should commence 
Arithmetic ; their qualifications should be tested by the 
They should first be made ac- 
Mr. Barr 
very accurately and scientifically illustrated simple sub- 


teacher’s own judgment. 
quainted with the numerical value of figures. 
traction, multiplication and division. His modus operandi 
was noted for its novelty. 

Mr. 
study of “Familiar Science” one calculated for the schools, 


Evening —‘* New Topics.’ Barbour thought the 
on account of its attractions, instructions and general 
utility. Remarked that he had repeatedly been asked how 
he attempted to introduce cleanliness? The schoo! rooms 
should be provided with basin, water, towel and comb, to 
promote it. His few pleasant remarks called forth an out- 
burst of laughter. 
of being a good school keeper, because he keeps in his 


Mr. Palm said he had the reputation 


scholars late; dismisses smaller scholars before regular 
time, which Mr. She!ly approbated, if the school directors 
Mr. 


Zinn presented certain diffi_ulties hard to overcome: clocks 


are satisfied, regardless of the opinions of parents. 


do not keep uniform time, hence dissatisfaction arises as 
to time of opening and dismissing schools; changing 
books was referred to; how good recitations can be se- 
cured by parental co-operation; descanted on regular 
attendance, so necessary to the improvement of the pupil. 
Mr. Barr endorsed Mr. Barbour’s view as to the necessity 
of cleanliness on physiological principles ; believed teach- 
ers should instruct by repeated lectures. He referred to 
the disposition to grovel in search of earth’s treasures, 
without a look upward, to behold the grandeur of God’s 
firmamental handiwork. He favored astrc nomical teach- 
ing, to inspire reverence for the Deity. 

Miss Frymire then read an essay. 
Mind.” 


Subject—** The 
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Miss L. Fleming read an essay. Subject—‘* The School 
Dame.” 

** At what age should children be admitted into the pub- 
lic school??? Mr. Heagy thought seven or eight years, old 
enough, but depends much on the health of body and mind; 
the school houses in the rural disfricts are too small, and 
the desks and seats not suited for healthful accommoda- 
tion, and the schools often too much crowded; the children 
thus, for want of proper ventilation, are exposed to the in- 
fluence of impure air, or exposed to cold, if suddenly 
ventilated. Mr. Underwood thought children should be 
excluded until seven or eight years of age, provided they 
are taught at home, at least spelling and easy reading les- 
Mr. Zinn believed it an act of injustice to send 
children to schoo] at an early age. He thought seven 
years should be the minimum age, and unless a radical 
change takes place in the size and convenience of the 
school rooms, a law should be passed for their exclusion 
until that age. Mr. D. E. Kast remarked that seven years 
was youngenough. Children can be taught at home with- 
out undue confinement, which cannot be done in the 
schools. 


sons. 


Friday.— Written Arithmetic was resumed. Mr. Strock 
illustrated the square root. Mr. Heagy does not require 
his pupils to memorize all the rules and principles as laid 
down by the authors. He illustrated * Fractions”? with 
familiar objects, divided and subdivided. Geometry.—Mr. 
D. E. Kast demonstrated the right angled triangle. Mr. 
Barbour—Geometry is a pleasant exercise; he has it in- 
troduced into his schoo] simplifiedly, as an intellectual 
exercise. Algebra—Mr. Bowman illustrated square root 
by an algebraic solution. Mr. Longsdorf had nothing 
favorable to say of Algebra—of its general introduction 
into the schools. Our schools are for the benefit cf the 
the time could be better devoted to more useful, 
practical purposes. Mr. Barr favored the introduction of 
Algebra; he thought the education of the poor should not 
be limited to the mere branches named in the law. Rev. 
A. R. Kremer. The logical powers should be cultivated ; 
Algebra is a logical study, and, if rightly taught, can be 
He concluded with an 


masses; 


comprehended by small scholars. 
able and instructive address, to teachers mainly. 


Afternoon.—English Grammar. Mr. Barr said that the 
book, blackboard, and teacher, should go together. He 
contended that thoroughness should be well considered 
and practiced. He favored oral instruction, and gave some 
excellent illustrations of his method. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“Inasmuch as Mr. J. S. Hostetter, one of our worthy 
and efficient teachers, is the editor of a monthly magazine, 
entitled, ** 2 Will Try;?? and as the mission of said monthly 
is to serve as a link between home and school education, 
to befriend the boys and girls in their studies, and to facili- 
tate the teacher’s work by securing home influence in his 
favor. Therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, will use our influence in 
favor of said magazine, and ** try”? to increase its circula- 
tion. 

English Grammar resumed. Mr. Lloyd, an address on 
its practical importance; thought 12 or 14 years the age to 
which they should attain before they commence the study. 
To illustrate, he gave an instance of two classes in his 
school, which proved the common error of instructing 
scholars in this branch, so young. Much depends on the 


energy and tact of the teacher, to render the exercises 
pleasant and profitable. 
Astronomy—Mr. Hensel referred, at considerable length 
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to the history of astronomy, and spoke of the pleasure and | rego}ution were made by Profs. 


satisfaction to be derived from the study of it. 

R. C. Rightmyer addressed the teachers very eloquently 
on the responsibility of their positions. 
Evening—‘‘ New Topies ” resumed. 
duced ‘* Composition’””—spoke of its importance, and gave 

his method of teaching it. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That education is the first want of the people ; 
and that acomplete education includes the culture and dis- 
cipline of all the powers of man, physi al, mental and mo- 
ral. 


Mr. Lloyd intro- 


Resolved, That we regard Teachers’ Institutes as an im- | 


portant feature of our common school system; that they 
exert a beneficial and lasting influence upon teachers and 
the community—arousing the people to a better apprecia- 
tion of the work of a common education. 

Resolved, That we regard the common school system of 
Pennsylvania, in the hands of its efficient State Superin- 
tendent, with the working County Superintendents fully 
competent to answerthe ends for which it was adopted, 


and that we regard the County Superintendency an impor- | 


tant auxiliary to the work. 

The following committees were then appointed for the 
ensuing year: 

Business Committee—Messrs. D. Shelly and J. A. Heagy, 
Misses B. Culbertson and Jennie Givler. 

Commiteee to procure place for meeting—H. I. Zinn, Mr. 
Barr and Mr. Floyd. 

On motion, the teachers each expressed a sentiment.— 


Many of the toasts were extremely funny, others grave | 


and interesting. 

Mr. Shelly, Co. Supt., closed by delivering a valedictory 
address. He spoke of his labors during the past six years, 
and related several incidents of interest that occurred dur- 
ing his term of office. 


FAYETTE COUNTY. 


The Teachers’ Institute convened in Bridgeport, Dec. | 


29. President, J. V. Gibbons. 
Prof. Kerr entertained the Institute with an amusing 


Secretary, O. S. Long. 


and highly instructive talk upon good order in schools; 
the best method of teaching the alphabet, &c. 
read in a graphic and masterly manner, ‘* The Dapple 


He also 


Mare ”—and concluded his remarks by a brief address on 
the subject of reading. 
the blackboard the fact that “in every case of Division, 
the Dividend is to the Divisor as the Quotient is to Unity.” 


Mr. Gibbons demonstrated upon 


Afternoon—Prof. E. N. Johnson, of Washington county, 
occupied the first half hour by a highly interesting address 
His remarks were confined to the 
verb; its several kinds; the voices, and the several 


on English Grammar. 


He was followed by A. S. Cameron, 
who conducted a normal class in Written Arithmetic.— 
The following resolution was offered by J. V. Gibbons: 


modes and tenses. 


** Resolved, That reading fictitious literature exercises a 
pernicious influence upon the minds and hearts of the 
young.” The resolution was discussed by Messrs. Core, 
Prof. Johnson and Gibbons in the affirmative ; and Messrs. 
Long, Brown, Nutt and Rev. Word in the negative, and 
by Prof. Kerr on ** both sides.”? Laid on the table. 

Evening—Prof. Kerr delivered a brief, but interesting 
address upon the sub‘ect of Reading, and concluded by 
reading ** Parrhasius;”? **the reading of the Will,’ and 
** Marco Bozzaris.”’ 

After which an address, subject, ** The Utility of School 
Apparatus,”? was delivered by O. S. Long; this was fol- 
lowed by an eloquent and interesting address by Prof. B. 
W. Kerr, subject, * Woman and her sphere.” 

Resolved, That corporal punishment should be abolished 
in the government of schools. Remarks in favor of the 


Johnson and Kerr: in op- 
| position by Messrs, Core, Gibbons, Baugh and Long. The 
rosolution was rejected. 

Seconp Day—Mr. W. B. McCormick illustrate d upon 
the blackboard some of the principles of Potter & Ham- 
mond’s system of Penmanship—Mr. Core continuing the 
discussion on the same subject. Mr. Thomas Hazen next 
took up Algebra, together with some Practical exercises in 
illustration of Algebraic Addition and Subtraction. Prof. 
Kerr, demonstrated Stoddard’s method of illustrati; g the 
| same. 


The report of the committee on text books was the: 


n pre- 
sented and brought before the Institute for ad ption seri- 
atim. The following books were adopted: Osgood’s 


Speller and Series of Progressive Readers, Webster's Dic- 
tionary, Potter & Hammond’s System of Penmanship and 
Dean’s Arithmetic. 
| Afternoon—The consideration of the report on text books 
was resumed and the following books were s¢ verally 
‘adopted: Greenleaf’s Algebra and Geometry, Davies? 
Surveying, Bertt’s English Grammar, Mitchell’s Ge ogra- 
phies, Parker’s Philosophy, Quackenbos’ Rhetoric, Cut- 
ter’s Physiology, Youman’s Chemistry, Goodrich’s History 
of the United States, Parley’s History of the World, and 
Brook’s Intellectual] Arithmetic 

An interesting essay by Mrs. &. A. Samsel, subject, 
“* The Teacher,” was read by Prof. Kerr. In response to 
the invitation of the Institute, Prof. Kerr read “ Forty 
years ago,” and ** Poor Little Jim ” 


Prof. Johnson resumed the subject of Grammar and eli- 


I 





\cited some discussion upon the same theme, which was 
participated in by Messrs. Osborne. Kerr, Gibbe ns, Nutt, 
and McCormick. 

Connellsville was selected as the place for holding the 
next meeting of the Institute, and the time was fixed upon 
the first Tuesday of September, 18€0 

Mr. Gibbons delivered a ve ry intere sting uddresa upon 
the subject of Natural History and relateé some remarka- 
ble instances of animal instinet. 

Evening—Prof. B. M. Kerr delivered a highly interest- 
ing and instructive address upon the subject of “* The Ed- 
ucation needed by the American Student,’ and entertain- 
ed the audience by reading ** Orator Puff,’? “ The Miser’s 
Fate,’’ and ** The Dapple Mare.’”? Mr. Moffit then pro- 
ceeded to elucidate upon the blackboard some of the pro- 
perties of numbers; his time being fully occupied and 
much interest elicited thereby. ‘The following resolutions 
were severally adopted: 
| Resolved, That the members of this Institute recognize 
the calendar month, with the Saturdays and Sabbaths 
omitted, as a ‘* Teacher’s month.” F 

Resolved, That every member of this Institute should be 
'a@ subscriber to some educational journal. 
| Resolved, That we will oppose any change in the text 
books adopted at this meeting of the Institute, during the 
ensuing live years, and hereby pledge ourselves to with- 
|draw our patronage from those publishers who sooner re- 
vise the aforesaid books. 

Resolved, That we will each labo: for the introduction of 
suitable school apparatus into the schools of which we 
have, or may have charge. 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 

The regular annual Institute assembled in Fulton Hall, 
Dec. 26, 1859, and continued till the following Saturday. 
| Two hundred and fifty actual teachers of the county at- 
|tended; and the exercises were quite interesting and in- 
structive. The mode of proceeding was nearly the same 
‘as that heretofore practiced, viz: Class drills in the fore- 


| 
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noon, in which the members were arranged into classes, 
(each under the charge of a teacher,) in Orthography, 
Reading, The 
afternoons were devoted to series of Lectures, running 
through the week, by Prof. Brooks on Arithmetic, Prof. 
Wickersham on the Art of Teaching, Prof. Porter 


Arithmetic, Geography and®Grammar. 


on 


. m | 
Natural Science, Dr. Cutter on Physiology, and Tho. H. | 


Burrowes, on Moral Instruction. Each evening, two Es- 
says were read, by members previously selected, and two 
questions of educational interest were discussed by the In- 
stitute. The whole arrangement and exercises were under 
the control of David Evans, Esq., Co. Superintendent. 

In the class-drills, the leader first briefly explained some 
point in the branch committed to him, or the mode of 
teaching it; and then each member, as he felt disposed, 
Half 


an hour was allotted to each drill ; and there being in all 


gave his own views, or discussed those of others. 


Institute thus attended 
the class of each branch once every forenoon—of three 


six classes, each member of the 
hours. 

The afternoon lectures were from 30 to 45 minutes each, 
and the speakers discussed their subjects in as full and 
It is impossible 
The fol- 
towing brief scraps from a cotemporary, are all that can 


regular manner, as the time permitted. 
to give even an abstract of all that was said. 


now be presented. 

Prof. Brooks said: Arithmetic is of three kinds,—Oral, 
Mental, and Written. Oral and Mental Arithmetic may 
be considered synonymous. He, however, made this dis- 
tinction :—Oral Arithmetic might be taught to pupils be- 
fore they knew anything about books, before they could 
read—altogether as an oral exercise. What he would call 
Mental Arithmetic, was that which was written, and which 
the text-books contained, and was intended to be prepared 
from the book by the pupils, for recitation Menta/ly.— 
Written Arithmetic is that whieh is performed upon the 
slate or blackboard, and demonstrated by means of a pro- 
cess discernible to the eye as well as the ear. He spoke 
of the old method of working by rules. The object was 
merely the solution of problems,—to obtain certain results 
by the aid of certain rules, without the application of 


; 


thought:—to obtain true answers,—‘* to do sums,”’ as it 
was called,—to go through the book,— Daboll, or some other 
author,—and get the answers to all the questions, by 
means of the rules. That was often done without the 
first principles of Arithmetic being understood ; not even 
notation or numeration. 
England, whose text-books American authors had followed 
It was a peculiarity of the English to be eminently prac- 
tical. This peculiarity was exemplified in their text-books 
on Arithmetic and other sciences. The French had adop- 
ted an opposite extreme. English text-books were filled 
with problems worked out practically, without explana- 
tion of principles. French authors discussed principles 
thoroughly, profoundly; in some of their books there were 
scarcely a dozen practical problems. Some of our teach- 
ers becoming disgusted with the intensely practical charac- 
ter of English authors, had gone to the other extreme with 
the French. The correct system he thought was the 
medium,—the electric method, by which principles and 
practice were judiciously combined.—He explained in a 
familiar manner upon the blackboard, the extraction of 
Roots, and, as ke said, had a talk with his fellow-teach- 
ers, not pretending to teach them.—He would teach the 
idea before the definition of a principle, to beginners.— 
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This method was obtained from | 








| The deductive system he thought better for the mere me- 
‘chanical operations of Arithmetic. He would combine the 
ltwo systems in his teaching.—The whole of Arithmetic is 
based upon two primary operations,—Addition and Sub- 
jtraction.—Pupils should be taught to reason, without 


| which teaching, they could not be made to understand. 


Prof. Wickersham, though he was something of a re- 
|former,—feared that some are too zealous in the work of 
reform, and in their efforts to remove the bad, throw away 
that which is really good. 
this danger. 


He warned teachers against 
It was a fault, he feared, too prevalent 
amongst young teachers. The old method was to depend 
too much upon memory,—the committing of rules, without 
Some teachers, he feared, were 
'now falling into the opposite extreme, that of exercising 
the memory too little. He did not approve of committing 
anything to memory without understanding it; but he 


exercising the judgment. 


thought that language containing correct principles, might 

| be profitably committed, in connection with the principles 
themselves ; thus impressing upon the minds of the pupils 
‘correct language with which to clothe their thoughts.— 
,Some persons understaod a principle well, but could not 
express it in appropriate language, because they had not 
been taught the use of it in their youth. Some teachers 
pay too little attention to the form of expression. How 
often do we now see pupils who have the thought, but not 
|the words; who have been taught to understand, but 
whose explanation is very awkwardly expressed. He 
First, he 
would teach the facts, next to reflect, and lastly to ex- 
press. 


would therefore divide teaching into three parts. 


The exact words of the 
This was a fault; but 


Old teachers also had faults. 
books were required of the pupil. 
some modern teachers pay too little attention to the ex- 
pression. He loved to hear a good recitation, not only im 
thought but in words. He thought, too, that in avoiding 
the severe discipline of the old schools, modern teachers 
Again, al- 
though the new methods of classification were improve- 


were too lax and easy in their government. 


ments, yet without care, much of that individual effort and 
self-reliance of the pupils of the old schools, which was 
undoubtedly good, was in danger of being lost. We may 
often obtain a good general class recitation, without being 
careful to require attention from every member of the 
| class. A very important part of education is the cultiva- 
|tion of memory. Memory is a faculty, as well as reason. 
Facts must be committed to memory. 


| Healso spoke of the disposition of some teachers to 
‘discard the order of the text-books. He thought that al- 
| though the order of the text-books, was often faulty, yet 
|it were better to follow that, than to have no order at all. 
|He gave a number of examples in which he thought the 
|books had violated propriety in their order of arrange- 
|ment ; and also of the methods of some teachers who had 
| adopted a worse system of order. 
| Another fault of some young teachers, was, that they 
yews too much, and explain too much for the pupils, re- 
| quiring them to do scarcely any of their own thinking.— 
|The old schools did not do enough of this; did not do 
/enough at removing obstacles from the path of the pupil. 
He gave a very interesting discourse upon Geography, 
which he divided into physical and political. He said 
that it was always important that the teacher himself have 
a clear idea of what he is to teach. He disapproved of 
the mode practiced by some, of teaching the geography of 
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the rest of the world, before that of their own country.— 


He gave a most beautiful description of the Geography of 
Lancaster county, its soil, minerals, and geological fea- 
tures, showing the interest that might thus be excited. 
Prof. Porter, of Franklin and Marshall College, spoke 
of the utility of teaching the Natural Sciences in the com- 
mor. schools; and said that much of the trouble and hind- 


rance in the classes at college, is owing to the want of ele- | 


mentary knowledge, which should be taught in the com- 
mon schools. He said that any advice and assistance he 
could render to the teachers of the county, with respect to 
the teaching of his branches, were at any time at their 
service. 

He gave a lecture on the properties of the atmosphere, 
accompanied by a number of useful and interesting experi- 
ments, and one on Water, illustrated in the same satis- 
factory manner. 

Dr. Cutter lectured on the principles of Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene. He illustrated his methods of teach- 
ing young pupils by means of bones and limbs of common 
animals ; and also by means of the anatomical charts, for 


teaching of the more advanced pupils. In the teaching of 


Anatomy and Physiology, as with every other branch of 
learning, he urged the necessity of teaching but one thing 


at a time. He intimated that it would be a matter of | 


necessity for the next generation of men and women, to 
be acquainted with the names of the principal organs of 
the animal body: or those who were not, could not mingle 
in intelligent society. Physiology was then explained, 
with special reference to digestion. He spoke also of the 


necessity of loose clothing and cleanliness of the skin.—|} 


The circulation of the blood was the prominent feature of 
one lecture, pronounced to be the best of the course. 


Mr. A. O. Newpher gave an excellent lecture on Arith- 


metic; in which he illustrated the nature of the common | 


multiple; and of repeating decimals. He is one of our 
own teachers, and is an ornament to the profession. He 
was followed by Mr. Sanders, also one of our best teach- 
ers. His subject, (penmanship,) although generally a dry 
one, was made interesting to the large audience present. 

Mr. Burrowes in Jooking back seven years to the first 
crude institute held in this hall, and in comparing it with 
the institutes now held, was pleased that teachers had 
decided the institute to be anaid not to be dispensed with; 
that they were to meet annually to talk over their hopes 
and fears, to render encouragement and assistance one to 
another, to impart their different modes of teaching, and 
to carry back with them to the school-room the results of 
these mutual benefits. A number of good fruits were allu- 
ded to, amongst which were the establishment of our Nor- 
mal School, and the elevated moral tone which had been 
produced by institutes. 

In speaking of the kind of moral instruction which 
ought to be given in the schools, he stated Morality to be 
the duties of man to man: Religion, the duties of man to 
God. He considered the subject of Moral Instruction un- 
der the heads, I. Of the teacher’s relation to social mo- 
rality ; Il. The kind of morality to be imparted; III. The 
mode of imparting it, (being 1, by example, 2 by precept, 
and 3, by illustration of other subjects,) IV. The effect of 
sound general morality. 

He hailed it as one of the best results of institutes, that 
instruction on this subject was called for. The orderly 
division of this or any other subject, suggested a moral 
principle ; as system and order were productive of moral- 
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lity. He used the term social morality, as differing from 
jindividual morality, in this respect; that, as no sin can 
|}go unpunished by God, the fountain of purity, and as na- 
| tional sins or social sins, cannot be punished, as individual 
| sins, hereafter, they must be punished in this world. The 
|common school teacher, is in this respect,—a teacher of 
| the people, and te moulder of their character, and thus 
assumes a fearful responsibility. History illustrates the 
|truth of the positions assumed, that no social sins go un- 
| punished in this world. The speaker cited the fate of a 
|number of nations, both ancient and modern.—The kind 
;of morality to be imparted, was that of the christian sys- 
| tem,—of the second table of that law which God himself 
j had set apart for the guidance of man’s conduct to man. 
| Christianity was the law of the land, and he recoinmended 
jthe use of the Bible in the schools. The use of other 
} boo! s for moral instruction was not favored. The teach 
er’s own example, incidents occurring in the school ad- 
mitting of moral application, and moral illustration of pas- 


sages in history and in the other studies, were thought 


more effective. The great object of the common school 
; system being to make good citizens, sound mora! instrue- 
tion was the first duty of the teacher; and the effects of it 


jnot even the teacher’s arithmetic could calculate. 


Judge Hayes, also read an able lecture on Government 


great Demo 


jand the duty of Americans, as members of a 
jcratic representative system. 

{| The Evening essays were able and instructive. They 
were as follows :— 

Miss Edie Hanna, on—‘** The best methods of creating 
an interest in the minds of your pupils.”’ 

Under the first head, she spoke of the necessity of ven- 
itilating the school room. Under the second, she urged 
{the necessity of governing pupils by feelings of love and 
|kindness. ‘The teacher should let his pupils know that he 
is their friend. Third, the teacher should be always affa- 
| ble, just and true. 


Wim. Way, subject,—‘‘ The uses and abuses of the 


‘drawing out’ system of teaching.’* The storing of the 


|pupil’s mind with other men’s thoughts, is not education. 
| True education consists in ** developing the faculties,” and 
| preparing the pupils for the business of life, and for hap 
| piness here and hereafter. The child isto have confidence 
|in the teacher, and confidence in himself. Instead of teach- 
jing book rules, teach the pupil how he may instruct him- 
|self: draw out principles by induction. But, the drawing 
;out process may be carried too far. Pupils may become so 
jaccustomed to leading questions from the teacher, as to 
|always wait for them; and if one be not given, they wil! 
|hesitate, and be afraid to answer until the drawing out 
| commences. 

| B. F. Hills, upon the ** Character of the Teacher.”? The 
|pupils look to him as their guide: he should therefore be 
| moral, religious, polite, obliging. Habitual cheerfulness 
should banish moroseness : a morose and sullen temper is 


\unpardonable in a teacher. He should be generous and 


|impartial. With a love of children he should add firmness 
lof purpose. He should have good health ; and to preserve 
it, he should understand the laws of Hygiene. He com- 
| pared the teacher of the past with the teacher of the pre- 
sent day, and in connexion therewith, gave some amusing 
lillustrations. He concluded, by saying, that every teach- 
er should make his mark for good, or ** clear the track.’ 
Mr. Zercher, on ** Physical Training.”? Education was 
‘intended to produce happiness; and yet, how is it the 
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poor uneducated laborer enjoys more happiness than the 
pale and sickly student? Simply because the student has 
neglected a primary and important part of his educa ion, 
He is falsely educated. All true 
For this reason, he 


—the physical part. 
education must produce happiness. 
insisted that a knowledge of the laws of life and health 
should be taught in our schools. 
learn how to live and breathe, and enjoy life, as to learn 
arithmetic and grammar. 

Abraham Lutz, on * The best method of teaching Ger- 
man children.’ This was a very able and well written 
essay. 

Miss Mary Miller, upon the * Developing of the facul- 
ties”? which was received with evident satisfaction. 

Miss Maggie Dean, on * Education,’ and J. H. Davis, 
one on * Book-keeping.” 

Miss Mengle, on ** Firmness in the Teacher,’ and Mr. 
Miller, on ** The Moral qualities necessary for the teach- 
er.”? 

Jenny W iitson, on ** Abuses in School Government ;”’ 
on ** The importance of combining History with Geogra- 
phy,” by Hugh Armstrong; and on ‘The ‘Teacher as a 
member of society,” by E. H. Green. Ali good. 
The evening discussions were, probably, the most en- 
tertaining and spirited portion of the exercises. 

The question,—* Should children be required to study 
out of school hours 2??? was discussed by Messrs. Kennedy, 
Wilson, Shirk, Way, Sanders, M. G. Rush, Green, S. D. 
Morton, Rockafeller, Behmer, Hobbs, Grosh, Sawyer, 
Shirk, Greider, Geist, Dickerson, Will and Kreany. The 
arguments in favor were,—parents should assist their 
children at home,—it is too fatiguing to the mind of the 
child to study all now required of pupils, in the six hours 
of school, the different recitations occupying the whole 
time,—lessons prepared at home are always better recited 
in school, though the teacher should explain difficulties 
which the pupil could not master at home,—the only time 
to think is out of school, which is the place for recitation, 
—children who study at home are mostly the most obedi- 

nt scholars,—those who are not taught to study at home, 
do not study at school, but on the contrary, those who do, 

ften acquire habits of industry, which remain with them 
‘hrough life,—study, when systematic, never injures the 
health. The arguments in the negative, were,—to study 
out of school, besides the six hours’ daily study in school, 
is too great a tax upon the mind of the child,—the lessons 
are often studied loosely at home, and are not well re- 
membered,—instead of being the most obedient pupils, 
they are often the most disobedient and mischievous, for 
they, thinking their lessons already studied, become idle 
in school hours,—it exhausts the physical system,—those 
who study well, six hours a day, often do better than those 
who are longer at it. 

The question : 
too long ?”? was discussed by Messrs. Hobbs, J. M. Caro- 
thers, Grosh, Rockafeller, Hiestand, Sanders, Newpher, 
McClurg and Rush. The arguments in the affirmative 


were,—Six hours a day are too much for small children, | 


especially in the winter, when the children cannot get out 
of doors to play,—for more advanced pupils, it is not too 
long a time, nor even long enough,—it is not the study of 
six hours a day that wears out the teacher, as had been 
maintained by some, but the worriment of mind, in school 
and out of school; teachers should learn to teach with 
It was argued in the negative, that illy venti- 


less labor. 
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** Are school sessions of six hours a day, 





lated school houses should not exist,—and, as it is admit- 
ted by the affirmative, that six hours’ study is not too much 
for advanced pupils, and as pupils of primary schools can 
be allowed plenty of play, even in the winter, when the 
weather is unfavorable to its enjoyment, it is not too long 
atime to keep open the schools. Teachers themselves 
become tired, and we ought not to expect more labor from 
children than from ourselves. 

“Is it the Teacher’s duty to visit the Patrons of his 
School??? was discussed by Messrs. McClurg, Wm. Wil- 
son, Green, Dickerson, Sanders, Carothers and Hills.— 
The affirmative argued that by becoming acquainted with 
the patrons of his school, its government would not be so 
difheult, as thereby, they would become initiated in the 
teacher’s plans. The negative argued that it was not the 
teacher’s duty, though it might be beneficial tothe teacher 
and his school to do so, and that it was as much the duty 
of parents to visit the school, and more so, than the duty 
teacher to visit them. 
taught words before letters,?? was 


of the 

“Should pupils be 
discussed by Messrs. Carothers, Sanders, Stamm, Wickel, 
Behmer, McClurg, J. B. Hills, Greider, Grosh, Marple and 
Wabank. In the various methods of teaching orthography, 
the unanimous opinion prevailed, that the old practice of 
teaching A, B, C, to the end of the alphabet, before com- 


'mencing the spelling of words, was wrong, and that let- 


ters, if not taught after words, should be taught in coa- 


nection with them. 


** Does the present system of teaching sufficiently culti- 
vate the memory??? was discussed by Messrs. Hobbs, 
Marple, Kennedy, Carothers and J. W. Dickerson. The 
conclusion arrived at was, that many modern teachers as- 
sisted the pupils too much, without teaching them to suffi- 
ciently rely upon their own resources. 

‘* Are school exhibitions, held publicly, and condueted 
by the teacher, useful, and should they be held ?”°—die- 
cussed by Messrs. Sawyer, Grosh, Hobbs, Greider, Nor- 
ton, Newpher, Eaby, Wm. Wilson, Brady, Green, Riddle, 
B. F. Hills, Passmore, Zercher and G. Wilson. 

** Should Whispering be allowedin School.”? Discussed 
by Messrs. Grosh, Hobbs, Norton, Behmer, Hills, Wilson, 
Carothers and Geist. 

The exercises of Friday afternoon closed with an elo- 
quent address to the Teachers of the county, by our worthy 
County Superintendent, David Evans. 

During the week the members frequently joined in song; 
and on Friday evening were entertained with admirable 
music by the ** Normal Glee Club,”’ of Millersville. 

On Saturday reports of township Institutes were received 


> 


from Clay, Cocalico East, Lampeter West, Paradise, Mt. 


Joy twp., Donegal East, Eden, Sadsbury, Warwick, Cone- 
stogo, Conoy, Drumore, Earl West, Elizabethtown, Eph- 


jrata, Fulton, Hempfield East, Hempfield West, Lampeter 


East, Leacock, Leacock Upper, Manheim bor., Manor, 
Marietta, Martic, Pequea, Providence, Rapho, Salisbury, 
and Strasburg bor. 

Resolutions adopted : 

Wuereas, We, the Teachers of Lancaster county, now 
assembled in our Seventh Annual County Institute, con- 
sider it due to ourselves and the public, to express our 
sentiments upon the prominent educational topics of the 
day. Therefore, 

Resolved, That in our opinion the practical working of 
the Common School law of Pennsylvania, affords unde- 
niable proof of the wisdom and integrity of its framers, 
and its perfect adaptation to the wants of our people; that 
we hereby pledge ourselves to resist, by all proper means, 
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4ny attempt to impair its present strength, harmony and 
efficincy: 

Resolved, That we consider the County Superintendency, 
furnishing as it does, an efficient professional head to the 
common school system in every county in the State, to be 
of vital importance to the full health and vigor of the sys- 
tem itself; and as such, we pledge it our cordial support. 

Resolved, That we recognize in State Normal Schools, as 
provided for and established by the present Normal School 
law, the only efficient means by which teaching can be 
made truly a profession; and while looking with just pride 
upon the one recently established in our midst, we ear- 
nestly desire the success of all similar institutions, and 
shall gladly welcome them into the field as competitors. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, consider it our duty to 
attend and support our Annual County Institute, furnish- 
ing, as it does, a means by which greater professional skill 
may be attained, and a higher professional tone estab- 
lished. : 

Resolved, That we re-assert the inherent claim of teach- 
ing to rank as a profession, and pledge ourselves to use 
every effort to elevate it to a rank equal with any other. 

Resolved, That we cordially endorse the course of our 
present County Superintendent, with regard to the time 
and manner of holding the present Institute, and pledge 
ourselves to give him our undivided support in his efforts 
to improve the schools of our county. 

Wuereas, The profession of teaching is equal in rank 
and dignity to any other; and, as members of other pro- 
fessions do not have committees to go around among hotel 
keepers, for the purpose of having a reduction made in their 
eharges, and it being inconsistent for us to do so—there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That committees of arrangements, for future 
institutes, be instructed not to make such requests. 

WueEreas, Since our last annua: institute, death has 
removed from our midst, the Rev. Jno. S. Crumbaugh, late 
Superintendent of common schools in Lancaster county, 
therefore, 


Resolved, That the loss of so indefatigable a friend, | 


eounsellor and leader in the great cause of education, is 
irreparable, and must always be felt. 

Resolved, That his untiring labors and sacrifices, in the 
performance of his official duties, should be an exainple 
for us in our efforts toward that improvement for which we 
should all labor. 

Resolved, That his high and moral precepts and exam- 
ple, should be held in deep reverence by us, and should be 
alight to guide us upward and onward in the path of duty, 
truth and love. 

Resolved, That his memory should ever be held in rever- 
ence by the teachers of this county, for whose advance- 
ment he labored so hard and sacrificed so much. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be published in our 
eity papers, and a copy sent to the family of the deceased, 
asa mark of deep sympathy with them in their bereave- 
ment. 

Under a resolution passed relative to taking subscrip- 
tions from the teachers, towards defraying the expenses 
of erecting a monument to the memory of the late John 
8. Crumbaugh, a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Mr. Burrowes, Mr. Zahm, and David S. Evans. 

Short parting addresses were delivered by Messrs. Bur- 
rowes, Porter, Cutter and Hayes, when the institute ad- 


journed. 
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Acports, DBildresses, &e. 
THE RELATIVE WORTH OF KNOWLEDGE. 

The substance of an Address delivered before the Pa. 
State Teachers’ Association, at West Chester, in 
August, 1859, by Wayne McVey, Esa. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I dislike 
exceedingly, to offer an apology to an audience, and 
yet I fee! compelled to say to you, that I was invi- 
ted for the first time, a few hours ago, to occupy 
the place designed for a distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts, and that you will find in this 


{tion of the relative worth of knowledge. 
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fact. an excuse for the broken and desultory words 
I shall speak to you to-night. 

I have not devoted the few years of my active 
life to the cause of education, and therefore you 
will not expect me to either instruct or interest you, 
as we have all been both instructed and interested 
by the admirable addresses of Mr. Burrowes and 
Mr. Hickok. 

I have no new branches of knowledge to recom- 
mend to you, to be taught in the common schools. 
I have no new and improved methods of teaching 
old branches, to offer to your consideration, My 
knowledge of the profession of the teacher, is not 
a technical knowledge, and my interest in the edu- 
cation of the people is not a professional interest. 
Indeed, 1 think the interest which has drawn to- 
gether this overflowing audience is not of that 
character; rather of a better and higher character,— 
something akin to the sentiment which we are told 
in our school days, Mr. President, ‘erence expres- 
sed, and with which he wrung applause from a Ro- 
man audience, when he said, that whatever concern- 
ed human kind interested him; and though that rea- 
dering is rather free, it becomes us, in translating 
from the dead Latin to the live English, to catch 
something of a wider significance, befitting a gene- 
ration whose organized and far-reaching philan- 
thropies, attest its faith inthe brotherhood of man, 
From this general interest I desire to speak, and, 
at this late hour of the evening, to speak very briefly, 
not upon the sources of knowledge or the modes of 
imparting it, but upon the higher and broader ques- 
1 desire, 
if possible, to urge upon the teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania, the pregnant truths which my Lord Bacon 
has so aptly expressed, when he tells us that 
“crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire 
them, and wise men use them, for they teach not 
their own use, but that is a wisdom without them 
and above them, wor by observation.” 
| For the purpose of expressing my thoughts so 
that you will more clearly apprehend their import, 
and not by any means because it is a scientific ana- 
lysis, I may divide ail studies into two classes.— 
The first class consists of those which concern us 
here, which are of the earth earthy, of finite and 
conditioned objects, such as the exact sciences, 
chemistry, natural history, mathematics. The se- 
cond class embraces those studies whieh visibly and 
immediately cultivate the imagination, the fancy, 
the morals, the affections, the reason, and thus as- 
sist in the formation of the permanent and abiding 
character of each individual. 

If I speak plainly in condemning the absorbing 
pursuit of the first class of studies, 1 do not wish 
to deny their usefulness; and if the material and 
utilitarian spirit of the times does not seem to me 
altogether lovely, it is not because I do not admire 
‘the practical. I only desire to present to your at- 
tention those things which are practical and mate- 
rial, in a higher and better sense, than gold dollars 
or steam engines, 

The desire to do so arises from no transcendental 
views. I do not even share the misguided enthu- 
siasm of those who worship only symemtry and 
beauty, in the national and individual life. 1 cher- 
ish an honest pride in the material prosperity of 
our country, in ber agriculture, in her manufac- 
tures, in her improvement of the mechanic arts, in 
the wonderful triumphs of her sons over the forces 
of nature, and in all the steps of that grand pro- 
gress, which, in the span of a human life, has raised 
an infant colonization, to the loftiest summits of 
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empire. The people are more comfortable, and 
therefore more virtuous, The State is more demo- 
cratic, and therefore more just. From the dawn 
of authentic history, till now, I have found no 
achievements of an equal period, that in “ the long 
result of time,” will equal the achievements of the 
last half century; and to my mind the garnered 
treasures of all the past, are not comparable with 
the promise which an earnest soul can gather from 
the beneficent energies of the christian civilization 
of to-day. Iam not at all alarmed at the eager 
pursuit of wealth, the lust of money-getting, which 
Is so rife among us. I believe rather with Burke, 
that “the love of lucre is the great cause of pros- 
perity in all States.” 

You will understand, therefore, that it is from no 
contracted views, of the practical compared with 
the ideal,—from no bigoted enthusiasm—for enthu- 
siasm is often bigoted—for the dead past, that I 
urge you to consider the higher worth of learning. 
There is need to consider it, for the benefit of teach- 
ers and pupils. 

From some inexplicable cause, the friends of edu- 
cation overlook the different importance of the 
different grades of knowledge. Many parents, even 
many teachers, think that children waste their 
time in reading Arabian tales, and that they should 
devote those sunny hours of youth, when faith is 
strong, if it is blind. to learning usefal facts,—facts, 
as if Mr. Gradgrind was really the apostle of a new 
evangel, and as ifachild’s mind and nature were more 
nearly allied to the limited things of earth, than to 
the illimitable things of Heaven. I do not believe 
it; and as is the child, so are the growing youths of 
both sexes, so are men and women. While it is 
very true that our condition here is such that it is 
necessary for us to know these material and practi- 
cal facts, yet we should never forget that our life is 
a probation, and that we are ourselves immortal, 
destined for a higher life; where we shall see even 
as we are seen. ‘Therefore, this knowledge which 
concerns us directly and immediately here, must be of 
secondary consequence to that whose influence and 
importance are not limited to the life we are living. 

Let me illustrate my meaning of the relative im- 
portance of the distinct grades of knowledge.— 
Have you ever listened toa course of lectures upon 
physiology? Surely that'is a noble study,—not only 
useful, but essential. To know the house we in- 
habit, to learn something of the character of tlie 
frame we carry with us from the cradle tothe grave, 
and so be enabled to keep a sound body to contain 
a sound mind, (for perhaps the ancients inverted the 
maxim,) is a pleasure and aduty. And yet, as the 
lecturer dissected his manikin, and taught anatomy 
and hygiene, have you never considered that he 
spoke as if the bodily health was the great aim and 
end of life; as if the whole duty of man was to 
bathe regularly and abstain from coffee and late 
hours ;—apparently forgetting that the soul had a) 
higher life, to which the body was as clay; that the 
soul might need to burn the body, like chaff, in the 
martyr’s shirt of fire ; that Shelley,—the pure-mind- 
ed, the noble-hearted,—actually lived longer and 
was older at thirty, than Methuselah at nine hun- 
dred and sixty-nine. 

I do not complain of the study of physiology.— 
I only desire to insist, that, at the same time, this 
great primal truth shall be constantly inculeated :— | 
that it is a secondary study, that its truths are se-| 
condary to the cultivation of the feelings and the| 
affections, of the imagination and the understand- | 
ing. 
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In a few short years, the knowledge of this sci- 
ence will be no longer practical ; and then our rest 
may not so much depend upon whether our fitful 
fever was long or short, our muscles strong or weak,-— 
as whether along our life’s pathway we have scat- 
tered kind offices, generous deeds, noble thoughts ; 
and the complete mastery of great folios upon phy- 
siology may not advantage us as much nor be as 
practical, as the incorporation into our life of the 
good teaching of some simple story or poem. 

The study of natural history affords another in- 
stance. We naturally suppose that this pursuit 
would exert a most beneficial influence upon the 
mind, and that he whose life was passed in search- 
ing for the hidden ways of God among his works, 
would be raised to the broad table-land of liberal 
and catholic learning, Its tendency is to broaden 
and enlarge the mind ; and yet how many great na- 
turalists, who, like Humboldt, by long years of most 
honorable and useful toil have ascended an emi- 
nence whence almost all human knowledge lay as in 
a plain before them, are disposed to subject all 
truth, moral and spiritual, as well as scientific, to 
the rules of human logic and the experience of hu- 
man observation. In passing, let me suggest that 
in facts like this may be found an explanation of 
the want of belief heretofore so common among dis- 
tinguished scientific men; but I have not time to 
follow the suggestion. Even Agassiz, than whose 
no life could be more useful,—for even to-day I no- 
ticed that he has been passing his leisure hours in 
annotating a little book upon natural history, so 
that he who runs may read, and even the loungers 
by the summer sea at Nahant and Newport and 
Cape May may learn something of the beautiful 
shells which the ocean scatters so lavishly at their 
feet ;—even Agassiz,—and I mention him with all 
due respect, for I believe that his labors are an 
honor and his presence a benediction to the land,— 
may be in danger of believing that all truth de- 
pends upon the proper classification of turtles. 

Again permit me to say, I do not wish to detract 
from the just claims of this important subject ; but 
I do insist that he who furnishes a hungering spirit 
with a noble aspiration; he who teaches duty to a 
wayward mind; he who ina great painting or a 
great poem gives good direction to those thoughts 
whose wanderings and aspirations are infinite, does 
a greater work than he who digs fossils from old 
rocks or measures the track of the Megalo saurus. 
I do insist that the human soul is a better and 
more important thing than even the skeleton of a 
mastadon. 

The study of mathematics as usually pursued is 
liable to the same objections. Howit ever entered 
the human mind to conceive that the study of ma- 
thematics could cultivate thé reason, in the philo- 
sophical sense of that word, I cannot comprehend, 
To commence with axioms, which are indisputable, 
and to move inevitably from step to step as upona 
ladder, surely cannot assist us to argue upon ques- 
tions where premises are disputed and inferences 
are denied. Are not rather the qualities of mind 
needed for these processes entirely different, and 
was not Descartes right in thinking his ability to 
perceive moral truth had been injured by mathema- 
tical study? I merely suggest these questions. I 


have not time to argue them. 

The State Superiutendent in his excellent eulogy 
of these secondary studies, mentioned the progress 
we are making in them, and instanced the admission 
of lady teachers to our schools, as among the ef- 
fects produced by them. 


He called these studies 
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the foundation stones of an education. Much as 1 | 
admire both the matter and the manner of his ad- 
dress, I cannot agree with his inference or his 
simile. Of course all rejoice to see ladies teaching 
in our schools, and we owe the toleration of their 
presence there to the liberal sentiments of an age, 
which is beginning to recognize their true sphere, 
and which has already admitted that among all the 
heroic deeds which blazon the history of the Crimean 
war, the most heroic is the saintly courage, the true 
womanly spirit, with which an English maiden fol- 
lowed duty, and in the midst of infectious fever and 
all loathesome disease and all vile and blasphemous 
words, armed only with a simple cross of gold, kept 
the whiteness of her soul amid the hospitals of Scu- 
tari, and immortalized the glorious name of Flo- 
rence Nightingale. But I do not find any of those 
feelings which enshrine woman in the hearts of all 
good men, nor any of those opinions which are now 
compelling the world to acknowledge her true cha- 
racter avd position, in these secondary studies. 1 
find nothing upon the subject in the multiplication 
table ; and I can conceive of no necessary connec- 
tion between a generous impulse or a good thought, 
and the fact that two and two make four. Nor do 
1 think these studies are foundation stones ;—say 
rather scaffoldings, upon which the workman stands 
in building up the human character, but forming no 
part of what is permanent and abiding in it, and to 
be torn away when the soul is liberated, and we are 
permitted to know of the absolute and the infinite. 
I do not wish to deride mathematical studies, 
but I do desire to suggest to the professors of that 
science, that perhaps in the next world we may not 


be required to demonstrate that the square of the’ 


hypothenuse of a right angled triangle is equal to 
the sums of the squares of the other two sides. 

Even further ;—while it is desirable that pupils 
should be taught all useful things, and while it is 
admitted that these studies, though secondary in 
importance are primary in order, yet if they are 
compelled to relinquish either class, it would do no 
harm to reflect that they might draw better knowl- 
edge from an ode of Wordsworth or aserial of Dick- 
ens—than from algebraic formulas or chemical an- 
alysis,—knowledge of a higher, more practical cha- 
racter ; and that a grand heroic life or agrand epic 
poem might advantage this generation as much as 
the laying of the Atlantic cable. 

You can follow these suggestions at your leisure. 
An examination of the various other similar branch- 
es will lead you to the same result, and you will 
conclude, | have no doubt, that there is a danger- 
ous tendency in the public mind to exaggerate their 
relative importance. You need have no fears that 
they will be undervalued, for as our researches are 
now chiefly in the direction of these studies, our 
most important discoveries are there; and when 
we learn that the stars in their courses and crystals 
in their formation obey geometric laws, we are too 
willing to acknowledge that all things worthy to 
be learned are based upon human science. From 
this conclusion we speedily pass to materialism or 
to mysticism. Surely there is no danger of science 
or numbers being undervalued by a generation 
whose philosophy is written by Compte and where 
history is written by Buckle. The danger is plain- 
ly in the other direction,—to regard all truth as sci- 
entific, to reverence statistics, to attempt to guage 
the soul, to measure the affections, and thus to 
make all true religion impossible, by limiting our 
faith by our knowledge. and by dismissing those 
terrible problems of destiny, with which the select- 
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est minds of all generations have wrestled, as un- 
meaning riddles, because we cannot solve them by 
the aid of the differential calculus. 

If I have spoken, however hastily and imperfect- 
ly, a single word, whose tendency will be to coun- 
teract this danger, and to recall us to consider-the 
surpassing intrinsic worth of the inner life of the 
human soul, I am satisfied. 

In parting, allow me to congratulate you, teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania, upon the favorable auspices 
under which you have met together. In these plea- 
sant days of the waning summer, you have gathered 
here at the invitation of our citizens to compare 
experiences, and to learn new facts and new ideas, 
so that you may the better act your parts in the 
great army of the world’s teachers. Rest satisfied 
that however slowly yet very surely those for whose 
advantage you give your unselfish labor are begin- 
ning to appreciate the value of the gift, and though 
it has never been fairly compensated, yet public 
opinion, which is the basis of our whole social eco- 
nomy, will soon demand a generous requital of it. 
In patience, therefore, and in hope, be worthy sol- 
diers in that noble army and help to do its noble 
work. Under its banner, you are the sworn foes of 
all wickedness and ignorance and falsehood, and 
the sworn friends of all goodness and knowledge 
and truth; and across the waste of two centuries, to 
you, and for your instruction and your encourage- 


;}ment, come these sublime words of John Milton: 
‘Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her 


divine Master, and was a perfect shape most p!ea- 
sant to look on; but when He ascended, then strait 
arose a wicked race of deceivers, who took the vur- 
gin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousaad 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From 
that time ever since the sad friends of Truth—went 
up and down gathering them up limb by limb, still 
as they could find them. We have not yet found 
them all—nor ever shall we, till the Master’s se- 
cond coming; he shall bring together every joint 
and member, and shall mould them into an immor- 
|tal feature of loveliness and perfection.” 


MODES OF INSTRUCTION. 

Abstract of the General Introductory Lecture to the 
courses of the Winter Session, 1859-60, by Henry 
Vernake, L.L.D., Professor of Higher Mathe- 
matics wn the Pennsylvania Polyte chnic College. 
The beautiful lecture room of the Polytechnic 

College was filled with a highly intelligent and atten- 

tive audience of ladies and gentlemen, on the occa- 

sion of the opening of the winter session, on Mon- 
day evening last, (Nov. 7.) Professor Vethake’s 
theme was that one of the deepest interest to every 
student, to wit: “‘ Methods of teaching and methods 
of learning,” and he handled it in a manner which 
well displayed his masterly powers of analysis. He 
commenced by representing the Polytechnic College 
as distinguished among the Colleges and Universities 
of our country, by the greater extent in which the 
useful arts and the sciences, which bear upon them, 
are taught. In some of the institutions referred to, 
no provision whatever had been made for teaching 
engineering, mining, agriculture and the chemical and 
‘mechanical arts. With them, all was theory and 
no practice. In others again, where these subjects 
were proposed to be taught, they were treated very 
superficially,—partly because of want of time, and 
partly because the professors who undertake to teach 
them, were mere theoretical men, having had little 
or no practice, and were, in a great measure, unpro- 
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rial necessary to render their descriptions and ex- 
planations intelligible. That this should be the state 
of things in our higher seminaries of learning, resul- 
ted from an attempt generally made by them, to teach 
too many branches. An ordinary college, forgetting 
that its province is chiefly, if not entirely, the disci- 
pline of the minds of the young men who frequent it, 
without any special reference to their future occupa- 
tions, endeavors not rarely to comprehend in its eur- 
riculum, the whole encyclopedia of science and litera- 
ture, and to'vie in this respect with the most celebra- 
ted European universities. 

Such a course made the student a smatterer in 
many things. His mind was not invigorated. He 
failed to obtain any practical knowledge whatever.— 
This inability of the ordinary coileges and universi- 
ties to supply the practical information demanded by 


the wants of the awe, had led to the establishment of 


Polytechnic schools in Germany, France, and else- 
where on the other side of the Atlantic, and also to 
the founding of our own Polytechnic College, des- 
tined eventually to have its merits acknowledged by 
the community far and wide, and to rise to a high 
eminence of usefulness among the educational insti- 
tutions of the land. 

While the distinctive character of the teaching in 
the Polytechnic was to be the giving of an extensive 
course in the useful arts, and of the applications of 
science to them, something more was necessary, Viz: 
a thorough acquaintance with the sciences them- 
selves ; and of these, mathematics was far from being 
the least important. 
roughly conversant with this subject as they could be 
rendered in any other institution in the country, was 
one aim of the college. In this path of labor, he 
would have the honor of being a co-operator ; and he 
assured the audience that no efforts of his would be 
wanting to attain the end proposed by his appoint- 
ment. 

Here the lecturer traced the value of mathematics 
in its relations to the most important arts, and in its 
eflects as a mental discipline. How should it be 
taught? ‘There were two mistaken methods of giv- 
ing instruction. One of these was putting a text- 
book in the hands of the pupil, and requiring him to 
recite its contents to the professor. The other was 
aiming at the communication of knowledge merely 
by lecturing, without any examination or inquiry as 
to whether any one had been profited or not. 


{ 


The ineffective character of the former method was 


often aggravated by the manner iu which the profes-| 


sor questioned his class. Disinclined himself to un- 
dergo the drudgery of the preparation which he re- 
quired from others, we find him questioning them 
from a book, which he holds in his hands, looking 
into it to discover what he should inquire about, and 
afterwards looking into it again to ascertain whether 
the answer returned to his question be correct or not. 
What could be more dull and lifeless than the whole 
of this proceeding? Was it surprising that young 
men of ordinary powers of memory, subjected to it, 
should be disgusted and become utterly careless of 
progress ? 

The mischievous consequences arising from the 
cultivation of the memory, without the corresponding 
education of the other mental faculties, was here 
dwelt upon, and an instance cited of a gentleman 
whose memory, originally strong, had been so much 
further strengthened by incessant practice, that he 
recollected with great ease almost everything he read ; 
and who, when consulted upon any subject, seldom 
gave any opinion of his own, but contented himself 


vided with the instruments, models, and other mate-' 


To make its students as tho-| 
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with repeating those of others who had written on 
opposite sides of it? Such a person, with the igno- 
rant and unreflecting, passed for a prodigy of intel- 
lect, when, in reality, his mind was comparatively un- 
cultivated. He was merely a literary curiosity. 

The lecturer, in early life, had known a professor 
of natural history, who was noted for the immense 
mass of facts often connected together by a very 
slender thread, which had been observed by other 
naturalists, and which his extraordinary memory ena- 
bled him to retail to his classes with the greatest 
fluency, and seemingly without reflection. That pro- 
fessor studied law, and having been pronounced by 
his examiners one of the best prepared they had ever 
witnessed, he was admitted. He was said to have 
learned by rote the whole of Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, as well as the work on legal practice then 
most in use. Upon opening an office, he soon found 
that he had mistaken his calling, utterly unable as he 
was, to give advice with any confidence of its being 
correct, on any point upon which he was consulted, 
or to draw up any legal instrument as it should be. 
Fle suddenly determined to abandon the law and stu- 
dy medicine. He acquired an extensive knowledge 
of the contents of medical books and graduated, but 


without being enabled to be of much service to the 


sick. By his patients’ bedside, his chief occupation 
was to deliver a learned lecture on the nature and 
treatment of the disease for which he felt himself 
called upon to prescribe. ‘Thus he continued a vic- 
tim of what—he said with regret—may be called the 
American system Of cultivating the memory at the 
expense of the other mental faculties. The other 
method of communicating knowledge, or rather of 
attempting to do so, by means of lectures only, was 8 
manner of teaching exactly the reverse of that just 
condemned, and almost, if not quite, equally objec- 
tionable. In one case the text book was put into the 
hands of the student, in the other, the professor was 
expected to do everything for him; in both alike he 
was regarded as passive,—-merely as a vessel into which 
knowledge was to be poured. Now the best method 
of teaching and of learning was essentially that which 
exercised the student’s mind most ; and that the two 
methods, each objectionable when used alone, might, 
when materially modified by combination, afford this 
exercise, and produce the happiest results, the large 
experience of the speaker had convinced him. Lec- 
turing to a class, afterwards examining the members 
of it on each of the lectures delivered, to ascertain, 
before advancing with the subject, that they under- 
stand what they have been taught, and are prepared 
to go on with what is next in order, seemed to form 
this combination. Reference sometimes, to a single 
book, sometimes to several books on the subject, the 
contents of which the student is directed to compare 
with the instruction furnished by the lecturer, was 
also profitable. Sometimes he may dispense with a 
reference to any, according to the nature of the sub- 
ject treated, and the correspondence or want of cor- 
respondence between the order of the lecturer and 
that of others. Prof. V. was not, of course, refer- 
ring to elementary branches. In geometry, for ex- 
ample, the text book was the main reliance, but it 
should be read judiciously. ‘To lecture on that sub- 
ject and to expect the pupil to recite what he had 
heard, was entirely out of the question. 

Methods of learning which secured the maximum 
mental exercise were of lasting importance, yet those 
which secured the greatest mental accuracy were not 
H{e who, in a class, will direct his attention 
repeatedly to what he is expected to know, before 
attempting to press forward in the path before 


less so. 
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him, may rest assured that he will so sharpen his in- 
tellectual powers, in a short time, as to be able to 
make progress which before was impossible. 

The absorbing nature of mathematised studies was 
attributed, as well to their extent as to their discon- 
nection with those of popular and political writers. 
Fontenelle had said that a work on any subject was 
always the better (other things being the same) from 


Jevery child within it. She 


having come from the pen of a mathematician ; and | 


many instances might be cited of the truth of the re- 
mark. [D’Alembert, the most profound mathemati- 
cian of his country, at the period at which he lived, 
ranked, as a writer and a man of letters, inferior only 
to his contemporary, Voltaire. The two great meta- 
physicians who, in their day, reflected so much credit 
upon Scotland, Dr. Reid and Dugald Stewart, were 
both of them mathematicians. The former taught 
the mathematics at Aberdeen, and the latter was the 
professor of this science in the University of Edin- 
burg, previous to his transfer to the chair of moral 
philosophy in the same institution. 

The class were exhorted to adopt the golden rule 
of mastering every step as they proceeded in their 
advance to intellectual honor and scientific attain- 
ment, and the lecture closed with a reference to the 
self-made man. ‘l’o a certain extent every man was 
self-made; to a greater extent the education which 
every one receives was the result of influences not 
ander his control, exerted upon his mind by the cir- 
eumstances under which he is placed. 

The seventh winter session of the Polytechnic 
opens most auspiciously, and the institution com- 
mends itself more strongly than ever to all who have 
sons to educate.—North American. 

ADDRESS 
Of W. P. Jenks, Esq., of Brookville, Pa., delivered 
before the Clarion Co. Teachers’ Institute, in Strat- 

tanville, Oct. 27, 1859. 

Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN :—Last month your Su- 
perintendent requested me to address you at this 
time. Feeling as I do upon the cause in which you 
labor, I did not feel myself at liberty to refuse, and, 
therefore, am I present to offer such thoughts as the 
occasion suggests. 

The education of our people has long been a sub- 
ject for reflection among our best statesmen. Upon 
several occasions it has occupied the attention of the 
Legislature. Indeed, we may consider it as one of 
the prominent objects of the commonwealth. By 
the constitution, it is made the duty of the Legisla- 
ture, “ as soon as conveniently may be, to provide by 
law for the establishment of schools throughout the 
State, in such manner that the poor may be taught 
gratis ;” and it is also declared, that “the arts and 
sciences shall be promoted in one or more seminaries 
of learning.” Our common school system is the off 
spring of the beneficent spirit embodied in these sec- 
tions, and is intended to furnish an opportunity of 
securing a good common education to every person 
under the age of twenty-one years in the State. It 
proposes to awake the common mind; to fit for ac- 
tive and successful enterprise, the poor as well as the 
rich; and to bring within the power of the meanest, 
those opportanities for excellence which, rightly im- 
proved, cannot fail to elevate the character and fit 
all for the intelligent discharge of the duties of the 
citizen. It secures something of that equality which 
prevents any one from being made a victim to the 
craft and intelligence of others ; and gives to all, as 
nearly as possible, an even chance in that battle of 
life which can only be fought successfully by the well 
informed. The commonwealth feels an interest in 


‘and endure the same punishments. 


watches over each one 
with a guardian’s care. Her future happiness and 
prosperity depend upon them. As their minds are 
formed, so will be her destiny; hence she looks to 
her schools as to the nurseries wherein are formed 
the character of her citizens, and she depends more 
upon them than she does upon her criminal codes, or 
her power to restrain and punish. 

The education of a people is the first step in trne 
progress. Advantages of climate, soil, minerals, fa- 
cilities for manufacturing, and position, are lost to 
the ignorant. Prosperity depends much upon know- 
ing how and when to act. No branch of business 
can be carried on so well by an ignorant, as by a well 
informed man. ‘That legislation, therefore, which 
provides for mental perfection in the citizen, tends, 
also, to material prosperity. 

The system of education devised by the common- 
wealth proposes to do more than diffuse a knowledge 
of the ordinary branches of learning. It has in view 
the moulding of the public mind to the institutions 
of the country. It is built upon the great social idea 
of our government—the equality of our people. This 
is one of the first things impressed upon the mind of 
the child. Every thing in the conduct of a well re 
gulated school teaches this. There are no rich, no 
poor, in the common school. The child is received 
usa child. His want of instruction is the only thing 
inquired into. He is a learner and must submit to 
such discipline as his education requires. He is 
brought into contact with his fellows, and finds, that 
like him, they are compelled to struggle ; that there 
is no royal road to knowledge, but that alike, all must 
labor. 

In the common school, the children of inany fami- 
lies, differing in wealth, opportunities and position, 
are brought together under one teacher, made to un- 
dergo the same labor, submit to the same restraints, 
Associated in 
their studies, and enjoying the same amusements, the 
children of the rich and the poor form attachments 
for, and enter into the feelings of, each other; and 
thus in childhood, lay the foundation for those senti- 
ments of humanity which make life tolerable even to 
the unfortunate. One of the great advantages of 
tke school system, is, that it thus places children un- 
der circumstances favorable to the development of 
those social feelings which,if properly cultivated, can- 
not fail to make good citizens. 

It is also a practical system. It proposes to make 
every child in the commonwealth a practical and use- 
ful member of society. 

From the importance of these objects, it will easi- 
ly be seen that every one connected with it, labors 
under great responsibilities. If it fuils in its object, 
the fault lies at the door of those to whom its execu- 
tion is entrusted. If our children are not taught, and 
well taught, it is our fault, and not the fault of the 
law which provides for them. ‘Those whom we choose 
to elect as directors should see to it that no part of 
the law fails of its object. ‘Their office > of ho- 
nor, and its duties should be discharged with that ri- 


Is on 


vid exactness that true men feel obliged to, in cases 
of honorable obligation. 

Sometimes teachers are assailed for punishing a 
child. and, in such cases the outraged feclings of pa- 
rents and friends call for their dismissal. When the 
child has done wrong, and the correction was reason- 


able, a director who fails to sustain the teacher, be- 
trays his trust, and, is unworthy of the confidence of 
his fellow citizens. 

Directors should also prov ide for such a compen- 
sation to those who teach, as will secure the services 
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of persons competent; and they should remember 
that no person capable of teaching a common school 
well, can be employed for a trifling salary, unless 
forced to the employment by poverty or misfortune, 
of which it would be dishonest to take advantage.— 
The tax of a few mills is of small account, when com- 
pared with the welfare of our children; and we had 
better pay our taxes in this form, than in the form of 
a tax to bring to justice and punish criminals. 

The success of the system depends much, very 
much, upon the qualifications of those who labor in 
it as teachers. If they are incompetent to the task, 
no skill or fidelity of others connected with the ad- 
ministration of the law will avail. Beside the requi- 
site knowledge, a teacher must feel aright—his heart 
must be in his work—he must be able to impart in 
that attractive form which wins the affections, while 
it enlists the attention of the child. It is vain to talk 
of teaching a child, when what is taught is communi- 
cated in a repulsive form,—when it comes associated 
with the scourge; when to learn, in its mind, is but 
another name for suffering. 

The law proposes to secure a good common educa- 
tion to every one—an education in those branches 
which are the most useful and necessary in common 
life: orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic, geo- 
graphy—a knowledge of our language, &c. These 
ought to be so taught that the pupil understands 
them. In order to this, the reasons upon which they 
are founded must be explained and understood. No 
branch of learning is mastered until its reason is 
known. SBelore this, all ismerememory. Facts are 
of no practical value without their reason, and with- 
out some knowledge of how they ought to be applied. 
Children should be taught with a view to the practi- 
cal duties of life. We should labor to make them 
useful rather than brilliant; and to this end they 


must know the why and the wherefore of every thing | 


taught them. 

It is not the numberF of branches studied that 
makes the scholar, but the manner in which they are 
learned. Dr. Franklin knew but little about many 
of those things which we look upon as learning ; yet 
few men really knew so much, and still fewer knew 
as well how to apply their knowledge. 

We ought not to labor so much to make orators 
and poets, as to make common sense men and women 
—to make really useful citizens. Let all be so taught 
that they can think for themselves. A teacher should 
accept no lesson from his pupil until it could give 
some reason for what it had been learning. A great 
part of educction consists in learning to think, and 
this can only be done by constant attention, and by 
an habitual search after the reason of things. We 
occasionally see persons who, in early life, were ac- 
counted dull children, and yet who, when they advance 
in years, are found to have most fertile and use- 
ful minds. ‘The reason for this is found in their dili- 
gence, and in the fact that they abandon no subject 
until they understand it. It is the patient, laborious 
thinker, rather than the man of genius, who arrives at 
eminence. 

Much of the success of a teacher depends upon the 
government of his school. By government, | mean 
the manner in which he conducts and controls it.— 
During the hours of instruction, he has over the 
scholar the authority of a parent ;—he should exer- 
cise this authority with a parent’s feelings, for the 
good of the child. The personal feelings of a teach- 
er should have nothing to do with the government of 
a school. He is not employed as a master, butas a 


teacher, and he should exercise his authority with a 
Many tail here. 


view to success in his employment. 
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It requires more ability to govern well, than it does to 
do any thing else connected with the duties of a 
teacher. In selecting teachers, especial attention 
should be paid to their ability in this particular. 

In the government of a school, a continued appeal 
is made to the moral feelings of the child. Why 
should I do this, and why should I not do that ; why 
am I rewarded, and why am I punished? is the con- 
stant inquiry in the child’s mind. To impress upon 
its mind a proper and sufficient reason to put it upon 
exertion, is of the greatest consequence. Its success 
and character, during life, often depend upon the 
impression made upon the mind in this particular.— 
lor want of a proper stimulus, many grow up in ig- 
norance, and lead a useless life without hope or activ- 
ity; while others are encouraged to exertion by the 
excitement of bad feelings which, once awakened, con- 
tinue to influence while they live. The teacher's in- 
fluence, in forming the mind, in this respect, is of im- 
mense consequence. 

Very often, confused ideas of right and wrong are 
‘impressed upon the mind, which years can hardly 
correct. Every appeal made to direct or restrain, 
every offered reward or threatened punishment, is of 
consequence here. Even to magnify the right in 
undue relations, is dangerous. Intellectual strength 
is desirable ; but to stimulate a child to struggle for 
it, by appealing to its selfish feelings, is to give it 
mental power at the expense of every generous prin- 
ciple of the soul. It is laying the foundation for feel- 
ings which, in after life, prompt to sacrifice every 
person and every thing, supposed to stand in the way 
to success. It is a great error to suppose that any 
amount of talent will compensate for the want of prin- 
ciple—thatfability to accomplish will be an equivalent 
for right feeling. 
| It is said that education forms the common mind, 
and this is true; but in forming the mind, more is re- 
quired than to fill it with knowledge. A great deal 
depends upon the kind of knowledge, and the effect 
that knowledge is made to have upon the will.— 
Knowledge, to one evil disposed, is as arms in the 
‘hands of a mad man. Our thoughts give character 
to our minds: if, evil, they communicate their poi- 
son; if good, they impart something of their nature. 
The teacher is placed where he can know what is go- 
ing on, in the child’s mind ; he can learn its dispos 
tion; he sees the first buddings of its nature in social 
life, and knows the direction it is taking; and by a 
wise exercise of his authority, he can do much to de- 
stroy the evil he finds in it, and build up the good. 
| Itis not pretended that every teacher must be a 
|profound moralist, but he must be capable of giving 
proper direction to the will in those things connect- 
ied with his employment. He must be so much of a 
\moralist, as to develop, in a proper manner, those so- 
icial feelings which are called into exercise by the 
|studies and associations of a common school. He 
‘must not suffer his pupils to come in contact with 
jevil, nor must he suffer them to indulge in feelings 
‘hurtful to themselves and others. His task is to 
‘make the minds of his pupils stronger and better ;— 
while he imparts knowledge and strengthens the un- 
derstanding, to educate the will and make it strong 
to do right. He should remember that the moral 
feelings of a child grow faster than its understand- 
ing ; and that, often for want of proper training, the 
wicked heart of one old in sin, is found in the bosom 
of achild. The teacher must be able to develop the 
mind by such means as give it a correct moral tone. 
If he cannot develop it in this way, better let the 
child remain in ignorance. It will do less harm to 
itself and others, 
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Teachers sometime ask, how are we to punish a| 


disorderly and disobedient child? It is not easy to 
answer this question. ‘The kind and amount of pun- 


ishment, is, in a great measure, a matter of discre- | 
tion, subject to no rule but humane common sense. 


Our fathers greatly favored the use of the rod, and I 
am inclined to think them right in most instances.— 
All punishment involves in it the idea of suffering ; 
and I do not see that it makes much difference in 
principle, whether it be mental, as by lacerating the 
feelings, or physical, as by inflicting pain with the 
rod. The great question is, whether it is reasonable 
and calculated to correct the offender, and restrain 
from the commission of wrong. 

There has a kind of milk and water idea got into 
the minds of some persons, that what is called moral 
suasion is the only legitimate means to be nsed in 
governing a school. Nothing can be more absurd 
than this. The teacher, for the purpose of educating 
his pupils, has the authority of a parent. 
that a parent were to adopt this principle in govern- 
ing his family, and his child were to continue disobe- 
dient.—is the parent to yield the contest? Solomon 
thought not, and, I suppose it would be safe for us, 
to adopt his conclusion. Punishment, in kind and 
extent, should always bear some proportion to the 
nature and circumstances of the offence, and the dis- 
position of the offeuder. Levity should not be mis- 
taken for and punished as crime; neither should crime 
be mistaken and punished as levity. There is no 
child who enters a common school who is so young 
as not to have some notion that injustice has been 
done, when it is punished with great severity for 
mere playfulness or folly. 

It requires some judgment to know how and when 
to punish, and indeed, to do everything connected 
with the education of children. Those who propose 
to teach must have this judgment if they would be 
useful. A novice has no business in a common 
school, except as a learner. Teaching is the work 
of a well constituted mind—of one who has a sound 
head and a good heart. There has already been too 
much trifling in this matter—too much of mere form, 
and too little of substance. 

The provisions of the law are wise. The policy of 
the commonwealth comprehensive. There is much 
at stake, and all of those who have anything to do 
with our school system should labor to administer the 
law faithfully. We may suppose that one of the 
great objects of the Legislature, in creating the office 
of County Superintendent, was to have a man of edn- 
cation, and one experienced in teaching, whose busi- 
ness it should be to see that none but competent 
teachers are employed, and whose duty it should also 
be to keep an eye upon the manner in which each 
school is conducted. In this view, the office is im- 
portant, and one of immense responsibility. 

In organizing this Institute, and calling the teach- 
ers together before the commencement of their labors 
for the season, I believe that the Superintendent of 
this county is laboring to do his duty. 1, also, re- 
joice to find, from the number of teachers present, 
and who have been daily in attendance upon the In- 


stitute, that they, too, are alive to the importance of 


their calling. It seems to argue, coming as they do 
from all parts of the county, that there is a general 
interest felt in the cause, which must be productive 
of good. I hope the suggestions that I have offered 
will increase this interest, and that it will continue to 
increase, until it shall raise the standard of education 
and elevate the character of teachers, not only in this 
county, but throughout the State, to the position in- 
tended by the commonwealth. 


Suppose | 


UTILITY OF SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


An Address delivered before the Kayette Co. Teachers’ 
Institute, at Brownsville, on Friday evening, Dec. 
28th, 1859, by Pror. O. S. Lona, Superintendent 


of the Bridgeport Union School. 


Fellow-Teachers :—The circumstances which sur- 
round us, and the purposes for which we have met, 
render suitable to the occasion the theme which 
has been assigned me. The utility of school Ap- 
paratus is a subject which nearly concerns us all, 
but whose true importance, I fear, we have been 
slow to realize. Many of us have been teo long 
contented to plod onward in the beaten path which 
our fathers marked out, without so much as lifting 
our eyes to survey the ground for ourselves, to see 
whether a shorter and smoother road to the goal 
we desire to reach, cannot be made practicable. 

I claim to utter no new or startling truth, when 
I affirm that this is a progressive age. No one, ex- 
cept only him who having “ eyes sees not, and hav- 
ing ears hears not,” can shut out from his mind the 
conviction, that the motto of this age is * progress.” 
“Fourth of July orators,” and that “ peculiar in- 
stitution” which we denominate * stump-speakers,” 
have long discanted upon this theme; and, point- 
ing to all our triumphs in science and art, have 
pictured out for us, (to use their own ex pression, ) 
‘a glorious future ;” a future in which that unfortu- 
nate fowl, the much abused American eagle, is tor- 
tured into some most impossible positions, and 
made to perform some most painful exploits. But 
however much we may smile at the highly colored 
picture, spread before us by these prophet-painters, 
still there is a foundation of truth in all their repre- 
sentations. We need look no further than to our 
common schools, to be satisfied that the spirit of 
progress is abroad inthe land. Weneed only com- 
pare their present condition with that of ten years 
ago, to be convinced that they, at least, have been 
making rapid strides towards perfection, 

But there is much of that which is usnally 
denominated progress, which deserves not the name. 
There is much which, while it comes to us under the 
garb of advancement, is utterly unwort hy of our re- 
cognition or regard. It behooves us, then, toscruti- 
nize closely and weigh accurately, every measure 
which is proposed for our adoption, that we be not 
deceived. And to scarce any class of persous is 
this careful scrutiny more important than to the 
teacher of the public school. He is bombarded with 
“ circulars” and besieyed by “ agents”, until he either 


surrenders to the most persistent assailant, merely 
to reward his pertinacity and escape from the con- 
flict, (but even this will not always save him from 
some parting shots from the other parties,) or shuts 
himself up in his citadel and pursues his old plans 
and uses his old books, in sullen indifference to the 
battle which is raging without. New Readers, new 
Arithmetics, new Grammars, new Geographies, 
new systems of Penmanship, and new things of 
every name and description, which can be used in 
the school room, come continually before him in 
long and frightful array; each one claiming, in no 
very modest terms, to be the “ best of its kind.”— 
Having tested, by observant use, the means and 
appliances which he has already in operation, he 
kpows their defects, but he knows also their excel- 
lencies ; and he should be very careful, when making 
jany change in them, to see that the new ones 
|remedy the defects of the old, and at the same time 
j omit none of their advantages. 

I am not here, however, to participate in the war 
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of publishers and authors. In it, victory is too 
uncertain and the laurels too precariously worn.— 
Notwithstanding, books may, in some sense, be con- 
sidered as a part of school apparatus, yet the popn- 
lar signification of that term restricts me to the 
consideration of those things which are used rather 
as aids to books, than in their stead; rather as il- 
lustrations than the sources of original knowledge. 
But they merit our careful attention, on this ac- 
count, none the less. It is no less our duty to vee 
whether the geveral introduction of school appa- 
ratus will prove beneficial to the cause in which we 
are engaged, than it is to select the best and most 
available text-books for our classes. It is as im- 
portant for us to examine this subject carefully, 
with a view to ascertain whether it be progress in 
the right direction or not, as it is with regard to 
any other subject which can come before us. 

Che minds of children are eminently practical.— 
They do not relish abstractions ; they have no inte- 
rest in subjects merely speculative. This is proven 
by their well-known fondness for stories and pic- 
tures. You may dress standard moral truths in the 
choicest language, and array the sentiments you 
may wish to inculcate in all the beauties of rheto- 
rical art, and thgy will sti!l appear insipid and un- 
meaning to the children. But embody the same 
truths in a narrative form ; relate some story,—be it 
fanciful or real, matters little to the point in ques- 
tion,—in which the characters are animated by the 
vice which you wish to hold up for their detesta- 
tion, or the virtue you wish to make attractive, and 
the sparkling eyes and animated countenance of 
each attentive hearer will bear witness to the inte- 
rest you have excited. These are facts, well-known 
to almost every teacher ; nearly every day's experi- 
ence furnishes examples in corroboration of these 
truths. 

If instances have not fallen under our own ob- 
servation, look but for a moment at the means of 
conveying instruction employed by the “ Great 
Teacher,’—Him “ who spake as never man spake,” 
—and observe in his frequent use of parables, the 


strongest evidence of the truth of our proposition. | 


Did He wish to teach that noble charity which 
makes every man our brother ? the inimitable story 
of “the good Samaritan” impresses the lesson upon 
our hearts. ‘The sower,” “the fig-tree,” 
vineyard,” “the lillies of the field,” and everything 


around Him, were made to serve as apparatus in| 


His hands, for the illustration of the sublime truths 
He taught. 
themselves, has He demonstrated His wisdom and 


His knowledge of our nature; in this, as well as in| 


His sinless life, has He given us an example for 
our imitation. 

But effective as is the narrative form for pur- 
poses of instruction, the mind is still farther assist- 
ed by illustrations. The greater number of avenues 
through which it receives its impressions, the deeper 
and clearer will those impressions be. Hence if, in 
addition to the words by which you are endeavor- 
ing to impart an idea to the mind of your pupil 


through the sense of hearing alone, you place be- | 


fore him a picture or diagram, illustrative of that 
idea, or of some feature of it, you open a new means 
of access to his mind; and, instead of the vague 
image which he has been laboriously endeavoring 
to form by the aid of the description, the whole 
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And in this, as well as in those truths | 


description and the picture alone. Ignorance of 
the “rules of perspective” and the disposition of 
light and shade in a drawing, sometimes makes it 
difficult for us to see aught but unmeaning lines in 
a figure whose parts are constructed in true pro- 
portion and with strict fidelity to nature. Take, 
for instance, one of the simplest geometrical solids 
—the cube. This is called, by Prof. Davies, “ A 
rectangular paralelopipedon, bounded by six equal 
squares; or a regular Hexaedron.” Suppose that 
the pupil possesses only this definition, together 
with the meaning of the high-sounding words in 
which it is expressed ; and that a cube is an object 
he has never seen—in short, that he knows nothing 
of it, further than that it is “a rectangular para- 
lelopipedon,” &c. How difficult would it be for 
him to form an idea of its shape, and how vague 
,and uncertain would that idea be, even when thus 
reasoned out? ‘Then tet him look at a drawing of 
the object, and notwithstanding the outline as there 
presented may prove sufficient to render the idea 
‘clear and distinct to some, yet in the absence of 
material objects with which to compare it, combined 
with ignorance of perspective, many will be utterl 
unable to recognize in it “‘a rectangular paralelopi- 
pedon bounded by six equal squares.” Some of 
the angles come far short of being right angles; the 
lines bounding the faces are not all equal to each 
other, and some of the faces are by no means 
squares; while the whole figure looks like one of 
‘those random sketches, which listless school boys 
draw upon their slates, in order to while away the 
‘time. At this juncture, place before him a cubical 
block. With a rapid glance he surveys the whole 
surface; he quickly counts the six faces, and sees 
that the edges are equal to each other, the angles 
ure right angles, and the faces are squares. The 
whole definition fits the object exactly, the idea 
starts at once into perfection, and after the ardu- 
ous struggle through which he has passed, his eve 
will sparkle with delight; and, if he has heard the 
story of Archimedes, he will probably clap his 
hands and ery out “eureka! eureka!” 

There are, it is true, many subjects which do not 
admit of this tangible illustr. tion, and many which 
are not capable of pictorial delineation ; but this by 
no means lessens their utility in those cases in 
which they can be employed. The use of the cubi- 
cal block to which I have referred, is perhaps one 
of the least important illustrations that could be 
selected. Nearly every branch of study presents 
features which may be elucidated in a similar way. 
In the primary school, “ object lessons,” teaching 
the properties of almost everything which we see 
around us, was the grand idea of Pestalozzi, and 
the interest which may be excited and the valuable 
information which may be imparted thereby, fully 


‘demonstrate its wisdom: for it is indeed a truth, 


that “we daily call a great many things by their 
names, without ever inquiring into their nature and 


| properties; so that, in reality, it is only their names 


and not the things themselves, with which we are 
acquainted.” 

The Numeral Frame is invaluable in teaching 
small children the simpler properties of numbers, 
—addition, subtraction, and the principles of our 
decimal system of notation; and no teacher, desi- 
rous of giving his pupils a clear idea of the rules 
for the extraction of the square and cube roots can 


subject will, in many cases, start at once into dis-| possibly dispense with the blocks. 


tinctness and clearness of perception. 
this will not always avail. There are many subjects 


of which we can gain but imperfect ideas from the 


But even | 


Grammar may be illustrated by means of dia- 
grams, showing, through the eye to the mind, the 
connection and government of the words in a sen- 
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tence. It is impossible to teach Geography with-| this kind,—its immense pressure ; and every circum- 
out maps ; while for conveying to the pupil a clear| stance connected with the experiment, will be in- 
idea of the shape of the earth, and the relative po-| delibly fixed in his mind, and the fact that the air 
sitions of its land and water, globes should be fre-| has weight, will appear new to him, though he may 
quently employed. Charts, illustrative of the prin-| have “ gone over” the lesson half-a-dozen times or 
ciples of Penmanship, are of great utility, and may| more, ‘The elastiscity of the air may be shown by 
be classed as school apparatus. \the working of the machine itself, or by the burst- 
Even Reading admits of more illustration than) ing of a thin glass bottle, enclosed under the re- 
by the mere printed words of the book. Frequent] ceiver, or by any one of a number of experiments 
drills upon the elementary sounds, as exhibited on which will readily suggest themselves to the teach- 
a chart before the class, and exercise in spelling|er. If a lighted candle be placed under the re- 
phonetically those words in the lesson which were| ceiver, and the air withdrawn, the pupil will see the 
imperfectly pronounced, will conduce to the acqui-} flame growing weaker and weaker, as the exhaus- 
sition of a habit of clear and distinct articulation, | tion proceeds, until it ceases entirely, and the smoke, 
without which, reading is a farce. And further, in| instead of rising as it would in the open room, sinks 
the directions concerning pztch, in Mr. Osgood’s in-| to the plate of the air-pump. You may take up 
valuable series of Readers, the author has happily| the whole machine and turn it upside down. The 
made use of the musical scale in illustration of the| pupil will not fail to perceive, in the invisible but 
subject ; while in all our reading books, diagrams} mighty force which prevents the receiver from fall- 
are employed with advantage, to exhibit the nature} ing while in this inverted position, another illustra- 
of the various inflections. I am aware that these|tion of the pressure of the atmosphere. ‘The sett- 
things are not generally included in what is popu-|ling of the smoke to the bottom again, will be 
larly termed “ school apparatus;” but, as they serve} viewed with wonder and astonishment, and he will 
the same purpose of illustration to the eye, they| learn from this, never to forget it aguin, not only 
may justly be referred to in connection with this; the fact that air is necessary to combustion, but he 
subject. will also be able to explain why the smoke rises 
The importance of visible or tangible illustration | from the chimney,—why it ascends through the air 
in these primary and comparatively simple branch-| in a clear day, or sinks to the earth in damp weath- 
es of education being conceded, how shall we esti-| er; and thus some of the most important facts in 
mate its utility in those subjects which are more, meteorology are placed within his reach by this 
eculiarly its province? To the teacher of Natural| simple experiment. ‘lo prove that the air is neces- 
*hilosophy or Chemistry, the air-pump and electri-| sary for animal life, we need not resort to the eru- 
cal machine, the retort and crucible, bear the same elty of torturing a poor animal to death, under the 
relations as maps to the teacher of Geography.— receiver. Although that would perhaps be most 
Without these, or similar illustrations, the subjects; conclusive, yet it is far too revolting from those 
are divested of nine-tenths of their interest and, sentiments of mercy and that shrinking from the 
value; and that which, with apparatus, would be infliction of unnecessary pain upon even the mean- 
eminently entertaining and instructive, without it,, est of God's creatures, which we should all strive 
is a dry recital of facts, difficult of retention in the| to inculcate,—to be performed by any humane or 
mind, and therefore of but little practical value.—| right-minded teacher. Direct your pupil to close 
Suppose that the lesson of your class is concerning/ his mouth and nostrils firmly, so as to prevent the 
the properties of the air. The pupil may read in| admission of air to his lungs, In this there is no 
his text-book, that the air has weight, that it pres-| cruelty ; in a moment he will breathe the fresh air 
ses with a force of fifteen pounds upon every square again. ‘Then ask him if it would be possible for 
inch of surface; that it is highly elastic; that it is him to live if the atmosphere were removed from 
necessary to combustion and animal life, &c. But around him, and he will generally be as well pre- 
the thoughts of the boy are upon his marbles, or pared to answer, as though he had witnessed the 
ball, or sled, or skates, and these truths make no agonizing death of a dozen animals beneath the 
impressions upon his mind, and are scarcely re- receiver. 
tained beyond the hour of recitation. His atten-; These things will open a wide field for thought, 
tion is wanting, and it is even possible that he may and the attention of the pupil having been aroused, 
recite mechanically, every word of his lesson, and he cannot avoid reflection and reasoning, and thus 
still be in stupid ignorance of its meaning. He may the main object of education will be attained. It 
even enumerate correctly, the properties of the should not be our aim to force knowledge into the 
air, without once reflecting that it is the fluid ‘in mind of the child as with a forcing-pump, but to 
which he lives, and moves, and has his being.”— train him to think, reflect, reason and compare for 
But set before him an air-pump, unscrew the barrel, himself. "Tis this alone which is truly education, 
take out the piston, and show him all the internal and one such experiment as I have described, will 
mechanism of the machine, its tubes and valvyes.— do more to * waken up mind,” than days of listless 
Instantly his attention is arrested. This is some-|reading. But the time allotted to this discussion 
thing he can see and handle, and he will gain a bet- is limited; and, in the absence of apparatus 
ter knowledge of the form and structure of the in-| with which to illustrate my theme, your attention 
strument, from ten minutes inspection, than from would fail me, were I to describe even a tithe of the 
two hours reading or ten pages of description.—, interesting facts which may be demonstrated, or the 
After replacing the several parts of the machine, impetus which may be given to thought and investi- 
its operation can be explained in few words ; and it gation, by the use of the air pump alone; still less 
will be readily understood and well remembered, for may [ speak of the utility of the electrical machine 
the pupil sees for himself the duty which every part, and the beautiful and startling effects of that “subtle 
is fitted to perform. fluid,” electricity, which may, by this means, be 
_ Show him the operation of weighing the air, and made apparent. In this branch of Natural Philo- 
illustrate by meansof the “ hand and bladder glass,” sophy, illustration is even more necessary. (if there 
“the fountain in vacuo,” “the Magdeburg hemis- be any degrees of nevessity,) than in Pneumatics ; 
pheres ;” or any of the numerous experiments of | and the revelations it makes are quite as entertain- 
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ing, quite as instructive. Who that has ever seen 
the electric spark can forget it? Who that has 
ever felt the electric shock can dismiss it from his in our reach, to advance the interests of the noble 
memory? And when we reflect that this fluid,— cause in which we are engaged. Let all then, go 
whose effects we have thus toyed with, and whose earnestly and heartily to work, and soon the asser- 
influence we have felt in our bodies,—only differs | tion that “‘ Fayette county has not a single school 
in quantity from that mysterious agent which pro-! suitably provided with apparatus,” may be.made as 
duces the whirlwind and the water-spout, which false as it is disgraceful ; while the impulse which 
sparkles in the aurora, dazzles us in the lightning’s | its general introduction will give to education, and 


‘policy, but our imperative duty to make use of all 
the means which God and nature have placed with- 


flash, and awes us to terror when 
** Far along, 


From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder,—”’ 


the subject is invested with a sublimity which ex- 
pands the mind and heart of the pupil, and fixes, 
in ineffaceable characters upon his memory, the 
wondrous truths of his lesson. 

The student of Chemistry may learn from his 
book, that the atmosphere is composed principally 
of the two gasses, Oxygen and Nitrogen, and that 
Oxygen and Hydrogen are the constituents of 
water; but of how much more practical value will 
this be to him, and how much more easily will it be 
retained in his mind, if he sees the assertion proved 
to be true by the decomposition of air and its reso- 
lution to its elements, and finds that, by uniting the 
necessary gasses, water may be formed? And all 
these illustrations are within the reach of the teach- 
er, provided with a few dellars worth of apparatus, 

In Astronomy too, apparatus is needed. The 
orrery and tellurium of Holbrook’s sett, are inval- 
uable aids in imparting to the pupil a clear idea of 
the relative positions and distances of the planets, 
their times of revolution around the sun, and the 
motion of the moon with its attendant phenomena 
of changes, and tides, and eclipses. These things 
are exceedingly difficult to describe clearly;diagrams 
are of but little advantage ; and it is only by the 
use of apparatus, that the pupil can be made to 
even approximate to a realization of the position 
and vastness of the solar system and the unoum 
bered worlds beyond. 

Numerous other illustrations might be adduced, 
but these must suffice for the present. I have 
barely touched upon the subject, and must leave 
you each to pursue it still further for himself, and 
evolve new consequences and effects from the prin- 
ciples to which I have alluded. 

The theorem which has been already proposed, 
that “the greater the number of the avenues through 
which the mind receives its impressions, the deeper 
and clearer will those impressions be ;” has its de- 
monstration in the facts which have already been 
adduced ; while, at the same time, the utility of 
school apparatus, operating, as it does, through all 
the channels of perception, is thereby fully estab- 
lished. Besides this, the experience of all teach- 
ers who have ever made use of this means of illus- 
tration before their classes, adds a weight of testi- 
mony to its importance, which it is impossible to 
gainsay or deny. Instances have fallen under my 
own observation, in which pupils, after witnessing 
the result of some experiment, have exclaimed in 
wonder, “J never knew that before!” when, to my 
certain knowledge, they had, I will not say studied, 
but seemed to study the same thing many times, avd 
but a short time previous to this, I had labored to 
impress it upon their minds. Surely, no lengthy 
application of these arguments is needed, at this 
time. We all, I trust, feel the weight of responsi- 
bility which rests upon us as teachers, and need 
scarcely be reminded that it is not merely good 


|all educational pursuits, will fully demonstrate the 
| wisdom of the change. It shouldbe done, it can be 
done, and if the teachers labor for it, it will soon 
|be accomplished. Ours is the task, but ours will 
‘be the glory of the achievement. 
| But there is still another feature of my subject, 
{to which no allusion has yet been made. We, as 
christian teachers, in a christian land, feeling as we 
ido that into our hands are committed, to a great 
‘extent, the destinies of the future men of the country, 
cannot fail to ask ourselves the question, “ How 
shall we teach them morals?” and, witnessing the 
power of illustration in the several departments of 
study, we may inquire, “are there no instruments 
‘by which we may instruct the heart?” and from 
‘every branch of education, and from all the wide 
‘domain of science comes the response, “ Yes / there 
jare,” 
In all these things ‘God has not left himself 
‘without a witness,” and fearfully recreant to his 
'duty must that teacher be, who will not suffer that 
|witness voice to be heard. ‘The whole world, not 
‘only of matter, but also of mind, may be used as 
apparatus for teaching men their duty to their Crea- 
tor and to each other, and with the same happy re- 
sults asin other subjects. I have heard the remark 
|made somewhat sneeringly, “ There is no religion in 
Mathematics.” Why, my friends,even Arithmetic 
|may be made subservient to the purposes of mo- 
rality. Bid your pupil write down and add together 
\the amounts annually expended in our own State 
|for alms-houses, and criminal trials, and jails and 
penitentiaries ; ard will not the aggregate afford a 
{most startling and forcible argument in favor of 
{that religion which would make these things un- 
|necessary ? And as we ascend to the higher realms 
of Mathematical science, and contemplate the pro- 
{portions of the globe on which we live; the dis- 
| tances, densities, and mutual attraction of the other 
| planets of our system; and the great “ central for- 
j;ces” which produce harmony throughout the whole, 
all calculable by means of mathematics ;—can we 
fail to perceive that they lead us even to the vesti- 
‘bule of the presence chamber of the Most High.— 
And so it is in every branch of our common school 
studies; subjects and ideas do continually arise, 
|which may be used to impress deeply upon the 
|young mind the truths of revelation, and we will 
‘not be held guiltless should we neglect to use the 
/means thus placed in our power, or attempt to hush 
into silence the “still small voice” with which they 
speak. Then, while we are giving a new impulse to 
‘thought and investigation, and imparting clear 
|views of the different subjects of study by the use 
\of school apparatus, we may use everything in the 
{vast laboratory of nature to teach, not sectarian 
dogmas, but the principles of that religion which 
will enable the pupil to look with a new interest 
upon everything around him; the air he breathes; 
the flowing waters ; the green earth upon which he 
treads ; and the stars circling their majestic courses 
above his head ;—and contemplating these things, 

** To lift to Heaven an unpresumptous eye, 

And smiling say, My Father made them all.” 
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